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point of view. Those looking for a satisfactory answer 
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enables them to form wholesome conclusions and 
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church’s position throughout the ages. Included are 
frank discussions of marriage, divorce, the family, 
the place of sex in human life, bethrothal, remarriage, 
family relationships, birth control, and child spacing. 
Compiled and edited by men eminent in the fields of 
sociology, religion, education, and family counseling. 
208 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


FROM TEENS TO MARRIAGE by Reuben D. Behlmer 


A frank talk to teens and young adults about them- 
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and help parents, educators, ministers, and counselors aoe 
understand the problems of modern youth. The author ee 
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The Racial Problem 
in Christian 
Perspective 


By KYLE 
HASELDEN 


Baptist Temple 
Charleston 
West Virginia 


“From now on anybody who seri- 
ously wishes to understand the 
meaning of race for the Christian, 
for the church and for society will 
have to deal with this book. 
Haselden’s study comes to grips, 
as no other book I know has done, 
with the ‘inner secrets of racial 
hostility.” It unflinchingly con- 
fronts the religious issues  in- 
volved in race prejudice with the 
stern truth concerning the nature 
of man as seen in the light of 
Christian faith . . . | can think of 
nothing that would be more likely 
to lead to a genuine revival of 
American Christianity than for 
this book to become the text for 
study classes and the inspiration 
for series of sermons in every con- 
gregation in the United States.”— 
Harop E. Fey, Editor, Christian 
Century 
“Always wise, learned, charitable 
and courageous. This book can 
be commended very highly.” 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR $3.50 

The Walter Rauschenbush 

Lectures 
A Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection 1959 


y, At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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RACE RELATIONS 


Many thanks for your profound May issu 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY with the genera 
race relations theme. The social heritage it 
the United States, in part, has perpetuated 
racial intolerance; however, in both the 
social and the religious phases of the aca- 
demic world, a hopeful trend toward greater 
understanding is emerging 

The Spirit of God descends upon Chris 
tians irrespective of natural differences 
social barriers. Likewise, human _relation- 
ships should be founded upon reverence for 
the individual as a social entity. Only then 
may the worship of the Father in spirit ar 
in truth be fully realized. 

Rev. Epwin D. Fottick, Ph.D. 
The Ecumenical Chur Foundatior 
( Episcopal ) 

Orland Park, Illinois 








OUR APRIL ISSUE 

Prof. Carl Rogers’ valuable 
in the April issue regarding the tension be 
tween science and therapy are very similar 
to those of Dr. Michael Polanyi in his book 
Personal Knowledge, which I recommend t 


os 
conciusions 


anyone interested in this problem 


Dr. Polanyi, himself a scientist, argues 
that the scientist accepts as significant only 
that evidence which supports his own root 
insight into reality. This chosen insight 
both selective and heuristic. Hypothesis and 
evidence mutually shape each other, and the 
scientist must frankly admit 1 oves 
within an area of commitment—personal yet 
responsible 

Here, of course, the scientist is in the same 
case as the Chrisian theologia vho works 
within his commitment to Revelation. Con 
pare H. R. Niebuhr’s The Meann f Ret 


lation. | think we are here on t verge 
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new coming together of science and theology 
in ways not dreamed of by the liberal the- 
ologian of a generation ago. 

I also appreciate the articles on the single 
woman in this issue. I hope to see some day 
a full treatment of the topic of sublimation, 
the theories concerning it and the ways in 
which it proceeds. Many religious people 
praise it without understanding it; many 
psychologists who are not religious underrate 
it. 

Caro. Murpuy 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


It is with appreciation that I follow the 
issues Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and the way 
in which the editors and contributors come 
to grips with a wide variety of subjects 
therein. 

As a woman who married when she ap- 
proached fifty and was widowed within two 
years, may I throw out some comments and 
reactions which occurred to me as I read 
Volume 10, Number 93, April 1959? 

I was struck by the conspicious absence of 
insight of women who have carried the brunt 
of the experiences discussed. It is those per- 
sons who have been in the midst of a situa- 
tion who, as Maude Royden used to say, are 
finding the solution. It is true that Mr. 
Huber quotes Maude Royden, and Dr. Clara 
Thompson’s comment “touched the quick.” 
There are one or two other quotations from 
women. Nevertheless, it seemed to me as if 
the material were dealing with a significant 
problem of our day from the outside and 
from a very external and mechanistic point 
of view. 

It would have been a satisfaction to women 
such as I to have had some experts such as 
Eleanor Bertine, M.D., author of /H/uwman 
Relations, M. Esther Harding, M.D., The 
Way of All Women, or Grace Loucks EI- 
liott, Ph.D., author of Women After Forty, 
contribute to the literature on the subjects 
which have been chosen, “Counseling the 
Single Woman,” “The Unmarried Woman” 
and “Sexual Containment for the 
ried.” 

I hope that you will have a wide and 
varied response to this important piece of 
work which, I am sure, was the result of 
very strenuous and courageous effort 


Unmar 


ANN SILver ALLEE 

Executive Director 

The Young Womens Christian 
Association 

Trenton, New Jersey 


A Valuable Introduction 
to Psychology’s Newest 
School by its Founder 


FROM DEATH CAMP 
TO EXISTENTIALISM 


A PSYCHIATRIST'S PATH TO 
A NEW THERAPY 


by Viktor E. Frankl 
Preface by Gordon W. Allport 


Logotherapy, the newest school of psycho- 
therapy, is brilliantly introduced in this ex- 
tremely readable book by Viktor Frankl, pro- 
fessor of neurology and psychiatry at the 
University of Vienna and President of the 
Austrian Medical Society for Psychotherapy. 


The auther traces the development of logo- 
therapy, his interpretation of existential 
therapy, inspired by his experiences in 
German concentration camps. Rejecting the 
principle that all emotional illness stems 
from the repressed conflicts of childhood. Dr. 
Frankl states that many of today’s neuroses 
have their origins in man’s inability to find 
meaning in his life. ; 
Dr. Frankl’s thesis took shape during his ' 
three years as a Nazi prisoner, which he re 
cords in the first part of FROM DEATH- 
CAMP TO EXISTENTIALISM. The psy- 
chotherapy which he evolved during this 
brutal experience has a significance for mod- 
ern man which no armchair philosopher could 
have discovered. His theme . . . that to live 
is to suffer, to survive is to find meaning in 
the suffering, and that to discover the pur- 
pose of living and suffering is to accept the 
responsibility inherent in that answer in 
lays the foundation for the modern-day psy 


chiatrists’ more intimate understanding of . 
man. 
In the » to FROM DEATH-CAMP 





NTIALISM Gordon W. Allport 

recommends the book heartily as “a gem of - 
dramatic narrative, focussed upon the deepest 

of human problems. It has a literary and 
philosophical merit and provides a compelling 

intreduction to the most significant psycho- 

logical movement of our day.” 
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James Arnold Purdie 


AMES ARNOLD PURDIE is a man who exemplifies ‘dual 

vocation” as very few have the training or personal capacity to 
do. He is every inch a minister, a priest of the Episcopal Church, 
and every inch a community organization man, a professionally train- 
ed caseworker and social welfare executive. 

We in the United States have managed to entice a number of 
Canadians “south of the border” and Arnold Purdie is one of the 
eminent and profitable ones. He was born in the maritime province 
of New Brunswick at Campbellton, June 28, 1913, and later moved 
out to Manitoba where he was schooled at McIntyre Collegiate In- 
stitute. Having then gone on to his A.B. at the University of Mani- 
toba, in 1934, he came east again to Wycliffe College, Toronto, for his 
seminary training and Licentiate in Theology. It was at this same 
time that he first encountered pastoral psychology and went through 
the highways and hedges of clinical pastoral training. 

It makes Arnold Purdie something of a pioneer when we recall 
that he was from 1938 to 1940 an administrative assistant for Canada 
in the Council for Clinical Training. At this time, also, the Bishop 
of Toronto (Dr. Owen, the then Anglican primate of all Canada 
ordained him to the diaconate, in 1939, and to 

the priesthood in 1940. In the latter year he was 
The WAN called to New York as director of chaplaincy 
for the New York Protestant Episcopal City 
of the Mission Society, a citywide ministry in every 
conceivable kind of hospital, prison, neighbor- 


\| () \ TH hood house and agency. At this time he began 
his studies in professional social work. It was 


at this time, too, that I first met him, at the 














(Continued on page 65) 
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editorial 


The Minister and His Community 


HE Biblical testimony, our human 

experience, and the behavioral 
sciences, all these, point persistently to 
the ambivalence in man’s existence; he 
is at one and the same time a “person 
in his own right” or a self-center and 
also “one of his people” or a member 
of a social group. Both are true: he is 
an individual and a member, an I and 
a We, personal and social in his being. 
This is the two-dimensional structure 
of our lives. God pity the client of a 
social worker or the patient of a doctor 
or the one who is counseled by a pastor 
if this double-value is ignored or mis- 
conceived. Ambivalence carries am- 
biguity ; it is a constant cause of con- 
fusion. It tempts us into being “in- 
dividualists” or ‘‘collectivists,” which 
are the common forms of the neurotic 
need to simplify the rich realities of 
human nature. 

Social case work, of all the arts and 
disciplines aimed at human ills and 
needs, may well be the one which has 
most faithfully preserved the full- 
fashioned approach, this two-sided 
comprehensiveness. It is an interesting 
observation that in interprofessional 
gatherings of the clergy with others, 
their with doctors tend 
more and more to abstract people from 


discussions 





their socio-cultural context as if they 
were somehow self-existent (i.e., to 
treat people as psychogenic abstrac- 
tions!), while their discussions with 
caseworkers and group workers tend 
to keep the environmental, economic, 
and political frame of reference con- 
sciously in the foreground. When an 
encounter between a Council of 
Churches and a Council of Social 
Agencies takes place the “climate” is 
more favorable to social dynamics; 
when they meet with clinical psycholo- 
gists or psychiatrists we see that 
psycho-dynamics are magnified. 

Will Herberg has remarked the fact 
(Four Existentialist Theologians) that 
leading contemporary analysts of hu- 
man existence, representing an across- 
the-board orientation including Cath- 
olics, Orthodox, Jews and Protestants, 
are united in giving a primary empha- 
sis to man as “member,” one who 
exists in relationship. They all see that 
insistence on the primacy of the person 
is really an affirmation that social life 
is the cornerstone, that personal being 
is fulfilled by what used to be called, 
rather superficially, “social adjust- 
ment.” In community, not in isolation, 
being is born and fulfilled. 


Maritain’s ‘Christian democracy,” 
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Serdvaev's “personalist socialism,” Bu- 
ber’s “true community,” and Tillich’s 
“religious socialism” testify to the vital 
importance of facing-both-ways, out- 
ward and inward. As Tillich puts it 
(Systematic Theology, 1), “No indi- 
vidual exists without participation, and 
no personal being exists without com- 
munal being.” The writers who have 
contributed to this special number of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, each of them 
addressing himself to us in circum- 
stantial and down-to-earth terms, all 
appreciate the two dimensions. I some- 
times suspect, as I explore mutual un- 
derstanding and interdisciplinary serv- 
ices in the modern urban community, 
that those who can keep alive and 
discrete such “social” and 
“case” and “work” are very close to 
the heart of the matter. 


terms as 


This two-sidedness in personality is 
also an essential feature of the ministry 
itself, according to the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition coming from the Bible. 
The ministry, like the people it serves, 
has its personal and social dimensions. 
The classic names 
functions 


for these roles or 
are Pastor and _ Prophet. 
Most of us have heard it spoken of as 
the tension between comforting the af- 
flicted and afflicting the comfortable. 
Perhaps the worst scandal of the min- 
istry in these days of “soft religion” 
and its latter-day pietistic popularity is 
that the prophetic dimension is hush- 
hushed and ignored. The God whom 
we worship seems to have been some- 
how domesticated; He no_ longer 
threatens us and our ways, He only 
reassures and comforts! As Marcus 
Barth said recently out in Chicago, 
speaking of the Sunday School treacle 
being ladled out, what kind of spirit- 
ual and moral 
pected of 


sturdiness can be ex- 
children who only hear, 
“Mama loves us, papa loves us, teach- 
er loves us, God loves us,” as if there 





were no covenant or conditions at 
stake ! 

The pastoral ministry, with 
out priestly ministrations, thrives ; the 
prophetic ministry (except, possibly, 
for the struggle over racial justice and 
integration) has been sidetracked as 
subversive or (what < 
silly word on Christian lips) and to 
disturbing! After all, we 
had it so good,” have we? 


or with- 


“controversial” 


“‘ain’t never 
There is a treacherous temptation it 
the ministry to take an either-or line, 


rather than both-and, about this am- 


bivalence: clergymen appear to focus 
either on people in particular, indi- 
vidualizing human needs, or they go all 
out for The People en masse, social- 


izing human needs. Of late there have 
been very few of the latter sort, but 
either of them, whether few or many, 
neurotically oversimplifies the ambival- 
ence as an escape from the ambiguities 
In seminary training there is a marked- 
ly “White Coat” 
“practical theology” 
seems to represent a full flight from 
the complexities and perplexities and 


orientation about 


which sometimes 


especially from the career-dangers in- 
herent in Amos-like or Isaiah-like or 
Jesus-like prophetic challenge to either 
the ecclesiastical or the political statu 
quo. 

There is here, of course, a truly 
difficult problem of how to balance tw 
goods and obligations constructively, 
avoiding the cancellation of one rol 
by the fulfillment of the other. It is, as 
older often 
fatally easy so to fulfill the 
role that the prophetic and social 1s 


observers have noted, 


pastora 


cheated and denied, and 


direction-—to embrace the function ol 


prophecy in such a way as to creat 
effective “blocks” to the empathy re 
quired for personal and pastoral coun 
seling relationship. The real danger, 0! 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Unaccustomed to the value of service demands 
upon social agencies and the necessity for clear- 
ly defined admission policies in order to avoid 
hopeless confusion, the minister is likely to feel 
baffled, rejected, or angry as a result of some of 
his experiences with attempted referral to social 


agencies. 


The Minister and Community Services 


ARISHIONERS today are re- 
questing assistance from their 
ministers in regard to a great variety 
of social and personal problems in ad- 
dition to their more specifically “re- 
ligious” ones. Studies in several parts 
of this country indicate that ministers 
frequently are asked to help with the 
emotional problems of children which 
include difficulties in parent-child re- 
lationships, over-aggressiveness, timid- 
ity and seclusiveness, as well as truancy 
and other forms of delinquency. When 
there is a need to find facilities for con- 
valescent care or for the chronically 
ill or living arrangements for an older 
person, the minister is looked to as a 
source of help. Persons who are in 
financial need, whether they are parish- 
ioners or not, often seek and expect his 
help. Families with an alcoholic mem- 
ber may hope that the minister will 
perform a miracle where no one else 
has succeeded. 
_ A worried mother comes to her min- 
ister hesitatingly and ridden with guilt 
to tell him that her unmarried daughter 
is three months pregnant and she does 
not know what to do. 
In visiting in the home of one of his 
families, the minister confirms his im- 
pression that a marriage is at the break- 
ing port. 
A chance conversation with the police- 


ARNOLD PURDIE 


Executive Director 
Episcopal Community 
Services 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


men on the beat reveals that one of his 
choir boys is beginning to run with a 
gang that doesn’t respect the rights of 
others. 

An ll-year-old girl has just been en- 
rolled in the Sunday school by a family 
new to the community. The minister 
notices that her behavior is quite un- ‘ 
usual and he wonders if she is mentally 
retarded or emotionally disturbed. 

A parishioner tells his minister of the 
plight of two aged sisters who have been 
husbanding their slim resources to the 
point that they have not been eating 
sufficient food. The landlord has sold the 
house in which they have been living. 
They do not have the strength to‘ look 
for another house and maintain an in- 
dependent existence. 


Sometimes these problems and needs 
can be met directly by the minister or 
indirectly through other parishioners 
as a part of his pastoral work, thus ex- 
tending the helping hand of the Chris- 
tian fellowship (the local church or 
parish) to those in need. But often, 
the volume, depth, variety, and ex- 
tent of the problems make it impos- 
sible for the minister to meet all these 
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situations in a way that is meaningful 
and satisfying to him and to the parish- 
ioners involved. Fortunately, he can 
secure in many localities significant 
help through community health and 
welfare services—public and private 
church and non-church—and at the 
same time maintain a pastoral relation- 
ship with his parishioners. All too 
often, however, the minister does not 
know of the availability of these serv- 
ices or is not clear about their func- 
tions and how to use them. His at- 
tempts to refer parishioners will be 
time consuming but worse than this 
they may result in misunderstanding, 
frustration, and antagonism, with the 
parishioners the ones who suffer most. 











When a minister comes into a new 
community, he usually becomes ac- 
quainted with one or more agencies 
either by design or accident. He may 
find the association satisfying, in which 
case he will continue to use an agency 
until one day it refuses to accept for 
referral a person whose problem seems 
in many ways similar to that of a 
parishioner he referred a week ago. 
For example, a parishioner was accept- 
ed for counseling by a family service 
agency because he was having difficulty 
in getting and holding jobs but when 
the minister tried to refer a man who 
had just arrived from another city and 
seemed to have much the same prob- 
lem, the family agency refused the re- 
ferral, stating that Travelers Aid 
Society was the agency provided by 
the community to assist transients. 


NACCUSTOMED to the volume 

of service demands upon agencies 
and the necessity of clearly defined ad- 
mission policies in order to avoid hope- 
less confusion between agencies and 
between them and the community, the 
minister is likely to feel baffled, reject- 
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ed, or angry as a result of such an ex- 
perience. 

The basis of his misunderstanding 
was in the fact that he had not seen 
this agency in relation to other com- 
munity services even though he had a 
fairly good understanding of its pro- 
gram. In order to make the most con- 
structive use of community services 
the minister needs some understanding 
of the way social and health services 
are organized as well as a knowledge of 
individual agencies. To a greater or 
less degree communities provide the 
following types of service : 

(a) 
Basic Needs. The great depression of 
the early 1930's gave great impetus t 
the acceptance by local, state, and fed- 
eral government of responsibility for 
programs to provide cash grants t 
families or individuals when their own 
resources cannot provide for the neces- 
sities of living. Public Assistance, as 
these cash grants are called, are ad- 
ministered through agencies known as 
departments boards of welfare, 
public assistance, or some other similar 
name. In certain states assistance is 
only available to legal residents; non- 
citizens are sometimes excluded from 
one or more types of assistance. Grants 
usually are made on the basis of need 
and so they vary within maximums set 
by the government agency. 


Financial Assistance to meet 


or 


Types of assistance include the fol- 4 


lowing: (1) Old Age Assistance for 
persons over 65 on the basis of need 
and not as a pension. (2) Aid to De- 
pendent Children who lack the sup 
port, care or guidance of either or both 
parents. One result of this program has 
been a great increase in the number ol 
widows who have been able to main- 
tain a home for their children. Form- 
erly, many more had to take remunerfa- 
tive employment and place their chil- 
dren with a child welfare agency. (3 
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Aid to Disabled is for persons who 
have a permanent physical or mental 
impairment that substantially prevents 
them from earning a living or running 
a household. (4) Aid to the Blind is 
usually granted on the basis of need 
but in at least one state it is given as 
a pension rather than as an assistance 
grant. (5) General Assistance is avail- 
able to those in need who are ineligible 
for other types of assistance. 

Also growing out of the great de- 
pression were the provisions of the 
Social Security Act under which 
monthly benefits are paid to insured 
workers and their families when the 
workers retire or to their families when 
the worker dies. This is known as Old 
Age and Survivor’s Insurance with the 
amount of the benefits based on wages 
or income rather than on financial need 
as is the case with Old Age Assistance 
and other forms of Public Assistance. 

Unemployment Compensation de- 
signed to cushion the effects of tem- 
porary unemployment, forms the third 
of the governmental financial programs 
which have profoundly affected the 
health and welfare of millions of in- 
dividuals and families. In fact, the 
meeting of basic financial need has be- 
come almost entirely a function of 
government. 

(b) Family and Child Welfare 
Services. Prior to the great depression 
private family agencies were the main 
relief giving agencies in many com- 
munities but with the advent of the 
governmental programs, relief giving 
has ceased to be an important function 
although it is still given occasionally 
to meet special needs which are usually 
of a non-recurring nature. Even when 
they were engaged in extensive relief 
giving, they were developing the skills 
of their case workers with a view to 
helping families solve their problems 
and become self-supporting. Once they 
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were freed from the major responsi- 
bility for relief giving, they had time 
to give major attention to helping 
parents with the problems of their 
children, marriage partners with their 
marital difficulties, individuals with 
their personal problems and older 
people with many difficult adjustments 
to make. Out of these opportunities 
and with knowledge gained from their 
own profession as well as others— 
psychology, psychiatry especially—case 
workers developed their specialized 
counseling role and techniques which 
have proved helpful to many families 
and individuals. There is probably no 
agency which potentially can be of 
more help to the minister than the pri- 
vate family agency in the community. 
They are to be found in most urban 
communities; sometimes they are 
county wide in their service and thus 
are available in rural areas also. The 
basic objective of a family agency is 
to strengthen and preserve family life; 
hence they become involved in many 
facets of the lives of individuals and 
families and thus become a rich source 
of help for the minister both in the 
provision of direct service to his 
parishioners and also in providing him 
with information concerning other 
community services and resources. 


EFERENCE has already been 

made to the agency set up in many 
communities to assist travelers (usual- 
ly known as Travelers Aid) including 
those families and individuals, known 
as transients, who move from place to 
place in search of greater opportunity 
but without well conceived planning. 
Every clergyman has had experience 
with these persons who come knocking 
at the minister’s door with a story 
about the good job that is waiting for 
them in the town one hundred miles 
away. All they need is the bus fare. 





12 
The minister frequently gives the 
money because he is compassionate and 
sometimes because he is made to feel 
that if he does not give the money, the 
person or family in need will lose 
faith in the church. If he does give it, 
the thoughtful minister may wonder if 
he has really helped or if he has not 
just passed a problem on to another 
community. He may also wonder if he 
has been “sold a bill of goods.” 
Travelers Aid is a_ specialized 
agency equipped to help people plan 
more realistically. It will provide finan- 
cial assistance there is definite 
evidence that a workable plan has been 
developed but it insists on confirming 


when 


job prospects before providing trans- 
portation money. Those who are try- 
ing to run away from their problems 
or those who are frankly dishonest will 
refuse referral to Travelers Aid and 
will play upon the suspicion of social 
agencies so often found in ministers by 
giving a distorted picture of their pre- 
vious contacts with Travelers Aid. 
Child welfare services are organized 
in a variety of ways but to some de- 
gree communities provide the follow- 
ing types of service : protective services 
for children who are subject to cruelty 
or neglect which may involve counsel- 
ing service to the parents and in some 
instances actual removal of the children 
and placement in either foster homes 
or institutions or other facilities for 
group care; services to parents and 
their children when due to illness or 
death of a parent, incompatibility, de- 
sertion, or other cause the home breaks 
up either temporarily or permanently, 
including foster care in private families 
or in institutions ; adoption services for 
children whose own parents are dead 
or otherwise unable to care for them 
and who are willing to have them 
legally adopted; services to unmarried 
pregnant girls and women and to their 
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babies after delivery ; services including 
institutional care for children who ar 
mentally retarded or emotionally dis. 
turbed and/or delinquent in their be 
havior; day care centers for childre 
who need a group experience or whos 
mothers must work. 

In many 


rural ones, and in 


communities, especial] 


some entire states 
these services are provided largely | 
governmental 


number of 


agencies; in a larg 
other 
services are partly under public aus 
pices and partly under private. Man 
of the private agencies are church r 
lated. While there are agencies tha 
provide a variety of services to meet 


communities, _ th 


child’s specific needs, it is still uw 
fortunately true that many agencies, it 
cluding. church related ones, provid 
utional, for 
example, without relating it in ; 


ingful way to an over-all 
program. 


only one type of care, instit 
L meat 


communit 


Today the agencies with the highest 
childre 
away from their own families only as 
last and one of 
goals is to return children 


professional standards place 


resort their primar 
to their ow 
families as soon as possible if the hon 
situations change for the better du 
to natural causes or through case wor 
or other help given to them by the 
agency. 

(c) Education and Recreation Ser 
ices include many of the so-called char- 
acter building and other programs most 
familiar to the minister—Boy and Gir 
Scouts, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, 
clubs, camps, community centers, set 
tlement 
They provide to persons of 


bo 5 


houses, to name but a few 
various 
ages opportunities for fellowship an 
recreation, for leadership development 
and for the acquiring of specific skills 
and knowledge. Settlement houses fr 
quently serve more broadly as 
for study of community problems an 


centers 
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positive efforts to alleviate them. The 
social group worker is the most char- 
acteristic professional worker in these 
agencies in contrast to the social case 
worker in the family and child welfare 
agencies. 

ESPONSIBILITY for these serv- 

ices is divided between public and 
private agencies; there appears to be 
a trend towards the public agencies 
providing broad programs with a mass 
appeal while the private agencies are 
placing considerable emphasis in some 
instances on programs geared to people 
who do not readily participate in mass 
programs. 

(d) Health Services in the form of 
hospitals of all kinds are known most 
intimately by ministers—general, spe- 
cialty (for example tuberculosis, 
chronic disease), and mental. In addi- 
tion to their complex in-patient serv- 
ices, they provide a vast array of out- 
patient clinics for the treatment of 
physical and emotional ills. These are 
supplemented by community health 
centers which may stress health edu- 
cation as well as treatment, child 
guidance clinics for children with emo- 
tional and mental problems, and the 
various health organizations such as 


the Heart Association, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
visiting nurse programs, and_ the 
League for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. 


The period since the end of World 
War II has seen a rapid expansion of 
facilities for the rehabilitation of those 
handicapped as a result of illness or 
accident. Rehabilitation centers have 
sprung up in many parts of the coun- 
try but possibly of more significance 
is the way in which the concepts of re- 
habilitation are being applied in hos- 
pitals and other agencies as a part of 
their regular service. This means that 
many persons who were thought to be 
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helpless and hopeless invalids are be- 
ing helped to care for themselves and 
in many instances to once again earn 
their own living. The health services 
use the skills of many different pro- 
fessional groups in addition to medi- 
cine. Medical and psychiatric social 
case work are the particular branches 
of social work most frequently repre- 
sented in these programs. 

(e) Services for the Aging have al- 
ready been noted. The growing num- 
ber of aging persons in our society 
make use of many of the community 
services available to other people but, 
in addition, the community and to a 
significant extent the churches have 
maintained some services specifically 
for the aging such as homes and others 
used largely by them, such as nursing 
homes. Here and there counseling 
services for the aged have been de- 
veloped but in many communities this 
service is provided by family agencies 
as a regular part of their work. Senior 
citizens’ clubs have come into exist- 
ence in many localities and have often 
been sponsored by churches. As in the 
field of child welfare the various homes 
sometimes carry on their work in 
splendid isolation with the result that 
one home may have a four year wait- 
ing list and another in the same com- 
munity may be less than half full. 

To a far greater extent than for any 
other group, institutional services are 
provided by individuals or groups who 
do it for profit. Standards of service 
vary greatly and there is little or no 
contact between persons providing 

nese and other services for the aging. 


MVE PATTERNS of community 
‘ service vary from community to 
community and state to state and 
therefore it is not possible for a min- 
ister to assume that what he has found 
in one community will necessarily exist 
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in another part of the country where 
he accepts a charge. In hundreds of 
communities there is a central organi- 
zation that has responsibility for some 
degree of coordination between com- 
munity services. It may be called by a 
number of different names—council of 
social agencies, community council, 
health and welfare council, to name but 
a few. Through such an organization 
it is possible for public and private 
agencies, including church related, to 
coordinate their services in such a way 
that they do not unduly overlap nor 
leave gaps in service. To accomplish 
this objective agencies must agree to 
perform certain functions and not to 
perform others. Sometimes an agency 
will agree to give up a much loved 
service in order to provide in greater 
volume some other service the com- 
munity requires from it more. An un- 
derstanding of this process will help 
the minister to see that the seeming in- 
flexibility of an agency has meaning in 
terms of the community’s total serv- 
ices. Councils usually assume some re- 
sponsibility for interpreting community 
services. A number of them have in- 
formation services but whether they 
have this established on a formal basis 
or not, they all would willingly make 
it possible for a clergyman to talk with 
one of its staff concerning the organi- 
zation of community services. 

This discussion of the general pat- 
terns of community service has empha- 
sized the great variety of these services 
even though it has by no means pro- 
vided an exhaustive list of them. They 
have one thing in common, however, 
in that the profession of social work is 
practiced in almost all of them. Some 
understanding of the nature of the pro- 
fessional skills of social work will aid 
the minister in his use of community 
services. Social workers normally re- 
ceive their 


training in a_ graduate 
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school of social work which awards a 
master’s degree following two years of 
study in which academic courses and 
field work are combined. Professor 
John Morgan of the Toronto School of 
Social Work in an address entitled. 
“Partnership in Service’ states 
“What we have been doing in social 
work in the past thirty years or so is 
to use the results of many researches 
especially those of psychology, psy- 
chiatry and medicine but also those of 
sociology, political science and_ eco- 
nomics, and in more recent times of 
cultural anthropology, the humanities 
and philosophy—to discover and bring 
into systematic employment the prin- 
ciples and practices that will enable us 
to educate graduate social workers who 
have not only demonstrated their skill 
in practice under educational super- 
vision, but who have learned in the 
university the essential principles upon 
which that practice is based. A quali- 
fied social worker today will have 
systematic knowledge and understand- 
ing of human growth and hehavior, the 
social services, and the skills or proc- 
esses of social work. But he should also 
know why these services exist, and 
why certain skills or processes are 
helpful or harmful. Thus he will have 
not only knowledge and understanding, 
but he will know how to use that 
knowledge and understanding to help 
others—he will have skill in practice 
just as the good lawyer, doctor or 
clergyman has mastered the proper 
conduct of his profession in use and 
ever-growing skill.” 

These illuminating words of Pro- 
fessor Morgan quite rightly imply that 
the trained social worker is equipped to 
work with the doctor, lawyer, of 
clergyman on a more or less equal foot- 
ing. In practice, this does happen with 
increasing frequency but it is still true 
that ministers and social caseworkers 
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often experience difficulty in working 
together. Space does not permit an ex- 
tensive analysis of the reasons but a 
brief discussion of some of the factors 
in the situation may stimulate the read- 
er’s own thinking about the problem. 


NE CAUSE for misunderstand- 

ing has grown out of the fact that 
social work has not yet found a way to 
enable the minister and others to dis- 
tinguish between the qualified worker 
and those with little training. The pro- 
fession of nursing, for example, solved 
this problem many years ago through 
the system of registration. Conversely, 
social workers find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish those ministers who have had 
sound and extensive training in coun- 
seling from those who have not. Many 
ministers continue to think of the social 
worker primarily as someone connected 
with an agency that gives material as- 
sistance, yet as this article has indi- 
cated the provision of basic financial 
assistance is now largely the responsi- 
bility of but one type of social agency 
and that is a public one. 

On the other hand, a social worker 
who has had little church contact since 
childhood may expect that most clergy- 
men will be judgmental and authorita- 
tive in their approach, not realizing the 
significant influence that the social 
sciences have had on the Protestant 
minister’s approach to his task. Minis- 
ters tend to think that social workers 
are irreligious and uninterested in the 
spiritual needs of their clients. Actual- 
ly, the percentage of social workers 
who are church members is probably 
as high or higher than that of other 
professional groups. It is true, how- 
ever, that social caseworkers have 
been uncertain of their role in relation 
to the spiritual needs of their clients 
and so have tended to ignore them both 
consciously and unconsciously. There 
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are significant signs of change in view- 
point. Both sociAL work, the official 
journal of the National Association of 


Social Workers, and SOCIAL CASE- 
work, the official journal of the 
Family Service Association of Amer- 


ica, have had thoughtful articles re- 
cently on religion and social work. 
Groups composed of clergy and social 
workers have been exploring their in- 
terrelationships. The results of the 
work of one such group sponsored by 
the writer’s own agency has been pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL OF PASTORAL 
CARE. The members of this group 
clearly recognized that the religious 
welfare of a client or family is an area 
of concern for the social caseworker 
and they recommended that further 
study be undertaken to define for the 
social worker the hidden indices of the 
need for spiritual counseling to the end 
that this counsel might be provided di- 
rectly by the worker or through re- 
ferral to a minister. 

The agency is now experimenting 
with the use of a clergyman as con- 
sultant to the caseworkers on spiritual 
problems in much the same way as a 
psychiatrist serves as a consultant on 
psychiatric problems. In neither case 
does the consultant see the client. In 
all such experiments and explorations 
it is clearly recognized that it is not 
the social caseworker’s job to evangel- 
ize or proselytize. Though this interest 
is by no means universally expressed, 
there is evidence of growing interest in 
the social worker’s role in this area of 
the client’s life. 

When ministers and social workers 
(liscuss their counseling work, it be- 
comes apparent rather quickly that 
many similar problems are brought to 
each, that there is significance for the 
client or parishioner in his choice of 
professional helper, and that there are 
many problems that can be helped by 
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either. There are, however, people 
whose problems are such that the spe- 
cial competence of the minister is need- 
ed and others where that of the social 
worker is clearly necessary. For ex- 
ample, if the client is concerned about 
his own destiny and the meaning of his 
life it is likely, unless he has serious 
emotional problems, that the minister 
could be more helpful than the social 
worker. Conversely, for example, if the 
minister finds himself involved in a 
family situation where consideration is 
being given to the placement of a child 
away from his own home, the special 
skill a worker possesses in 
evaluating possible placement re- 
sources and the effect of separation on 
the child and family is very much need- 
ed. It may be worth noting that the 
social work profession defines rather 
clearly its role and function and social 
workers are frankly confused by the 
fact that different ministers define the 
scope of pastoral and spiritual coun- 
seling in such different ways. 


social 


OMETIMES both social workers 
and ministers are reluctant to 
make referrals because they fear that 
they may lose their client or parish- 
ioner in so doing. This is possible but 
it is less likely to happen if there is 
mutual trust between the minister and 
social case worker and if neither at- 
tempts to tell the other how to do his 
job. In order to develop this trust and 
understanding, it is the writer’s belief 
that ministers and social workers in 
every community ought to meet to- 
gether from time to time in relatively 
small groups to explore their common 
concerns. Also there is need for more 
referrals between ministers and social 
workers in which there is a conscious 
effort made by the minister and social 
agency to increase the understandins 


of each other’s role, function, and 


methods. 

During the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies community services were de. 
veloped at a rapid rate but often with- 
out coordination because community 
planning for social welfare was onl) 
beginning to emerge. Most of the new 
services were under private auspices 
and many were sponsored at least t 
some degree by church 
churchmen and women. In the last 
thirty to forty years, the pattern of de- 
velopment has completely changed due 
to the vast increase in public or gov- 
ernmental services. This is most dra- 
matically seen in the growth of public 
agencies for the provision of basic fi- 
nancial needs already referred to, but 
it is also apparent in other areas. Pri- 
vate child welfare agencies, for exam- 
ple, provide foster family care today for 
almost exactly the same number of 
children as they did in 1933 whereas 
public agencies provide it for 240 per 
cent more than in 1933. Though the 
extent varies in different parts of the 
country, government is everywhere be- 
ing encouraged to assume _responsi- 
bility for community services that are 
recognized as being useful and neces- 
sary on a broad community basis. The 
minister is at times in a strategic posi- 
tion to help community leaders, fellow 
churchmen and social workers clear) 
and forcefully express the conviction 
that a particular service is needed and 
arouse public opinion in a way that 
leads to the development of adequate 
support for whatever legislative action 
is needed to bring the service into be 


ing. 


bodies or 


HILE this great expansion of 
public services has been taking 
place, it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to establish or extend community 
services under private auspices. There 
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are many reasons for this, notable 
among them being the problems of 
financing such services. In many com- 
munities United Funds or other fed- 
erated fund raising organizations are 
finding that it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that they can maintain exist- 
ing services in the face of rising costs. 
Nevertheless there are times when an 
extension or development of a private 
service is urgently needed either to 
meet a specific local need or to experi- 
ment with some new method of serv- 
ice. It has seemed to the author that 
the churches may find here a rich field 
of service, providing programs are de- 
veloped in relation to other community 
and church related programs. In fact 
it may well be that the task of pioneer- 
ing services under private auspices will 
have to be done to a very large extent 
by the churches if it is to be done at 
all. 

This has often happened in the past. 
For example, an organization known 
as the Church Mission of Help was 
founded in a number of communities 
by the Episcopal church or by mem- 
bers thereof for the purpose of helping 
unmarried mothers. The leaders in the 
movement were deeply motivated by 
their religion and were determined to 
give these mothers skilled professional 
help without condemnation. They play- 
ed a real part in changing the com- 
munity attitude towards unmarried 
mothers and today many agencies, both 
public and private, provide service for 
them. Meantime Church Mission of 
Help agencies in most instances no 
longer concentrate on caring for un- 
married mothers but have added other 
services for youth. Settlement houses 
founded by church bodies or church- 
men have later been accepted as com- 
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munity agencies with financial support 
provided by the Community Chest. 
When this happens church funds can 
be freed for other pioneer undertak- 
ings. All too often, however, after de- 
veloping its pioneer service, the church 
related agency does not relate to other 
community agencies with the result 
that the once pioneer service is carried 
on as an isolated fragment of service 
long after other community agencies 
are providing it in a more competent 
manner or the need for it has passed 
altogether. This is by no means to sug- 
gest that church bodies, either alone or 
in cooperation with others through a 
council of churches or in some other 
way, should not maintain some serv- 
ices over a long period of time. If they 
are meeting a real community need and 
are integrated into the pattern of com- 
munity services, they can provide one 
of the most concrete means by which 
churchmen can express their concern 
for their neighbors. 

They can express this concern 
through volunteer service to the clients 
of the agencies, through serving as 
board or committee members, through 
their prayers, financial support, and 
other activities. The minister can make 
an important contribution to the church 
related agencies by encouraging some 
of the wisest and most dedicated 
parishioners to participate in their 
work. This writer would go further 
and suggest that sincere and intelligent 
church men and women should also be 
encouraged to serve in community 
agencies that are not church related 
where they can, if they will, do much 
to relate Christianity to the life of the 
community. This is Christian 
service. 


also 





Faith And Skepticism 
F a man have a strong faith he can indulge in the luxury of skepticism.— 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
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Much of the existing tension among the helping 
professions is based on a too narrow view of 


each profession’s focus of function. 


Tension and Mutual Support Among the 


Helping Professions 


HEN founded by Benjamin 

Franklin in 1751, the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in Philadelphia had one 
full-time staff member, a matron. Phy- 
sicians came in for brief periods. No 
doubt a clergyman occasionally called 
on a patient. But there were no profes- 
sional nurses, no occupational thera- 
pists, no social workers, no internes or 
resident physicians, no clinical psy- 
chologists, and no laboratory tech- 
nicians. 

Our situation today is obviously dif- 
ferent. It is hardly necessary to detail 
the numbers of physicians, social work- 
ers, clergymen, and all the others who 
may be called members of the helping 
professions, but it is necessary to dis- 
cuss the precise sense in which they 
may be classed as belonging to the 
helping professions. 

In its premodern stages, each of the 
groups of practitioners we now call 
professions made advances by the cul- 
tivation of specialism. Each defined its 
function in relation to persons as par- 
tial and limited and then sought de- 


Excerpts from an address delivered at the 
University of Chicago as the first Florence 
Hammersley Walker Memorial Lecture, 
May 13, 1957. Reprinted by permission of 
the University of Chicago Press. 
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Professor of 
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tailed or differentiated knowledge with 
which to help the person in this area of 
special concern and competence. Even 
the old country doctor of the previous 
century, with all of his often merited 
reputation for helping heartaches as 
well as headaches, did not regard his 
comfort and advice as a part of his 
medical function. Similarly, the minis- 
ter of 1850 often spent considerable 
time listening to the marital and other 
troubles of his parishioners, but he 
tended not to regard such activity as 
part of his religious function. 

The newer helping professions, like 
social work, made their first real ad- 
vance toward professional operation 
by cultivating differentiated knowledge 
of what was focal and central about 
their function. They developed certain 
technical means and specialized knowl- 
edge to be used in their helping and 
then sought to define the unique focus 
from which they operated. 

At this point, however, a curious 
thing happened. Each profession found 
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that much of what was most vital about 
its work and its knowledge transcended 
its unique focus of function. First 
through psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
and then through study of so-called 
psychosomatic medicine, physicians 
moved toward a consideration of “the 
patient as a person” and not merely as 
a disease entity with personality at- 
tached. Social caseworkers denied that 
they helped only poor people and con- 
tended that they dealt with personality 
factors in relation to the whole social 
environment. Occupational and voca- 
tional counselors, who had moved from 
general exhortation to the use of apti- 
tude tests, saw themselves as concerned 
with all the factors that enter into 
choice of work, not only with those in- 
volving skill and ability. Under the 
original impetus of John Dewey, edu- 
cators viewed their focal function as 
transcending the three R’s and extend- 
ing to the development of the whole 
child. A similar movement has occur- 
red or is occurring in each of the help- 
ing professions... . 


HEN a profession and its mem- 

bers recognize consciously that 
their interest and responsibility always 
transcend their unique focus of func- 
tion, they are discovering and not in- 
venting a basis of commonality with 
all other legitimate helping professions. 
This simply happens to be a fact. If 
some refuse to acknowledge it, they 
confuse their total function and re- 
sponsibility with the focus of that func- 
tion and responsibility. But this is poor 
thinking and poor analysis. 

Since it is true that every helping 
professional person has a focus of 
function, and yet that his total respon- 
sibility demands attention to factors 
iranscending that focus, it follows that 
an adequate statement of his function 
and responsibility must always involve 
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two kinds of factors. It may be cor- 
rect, for example, to say that the phy- 
sician’s focus is on organic pathology, 
but such a statement is not adequate as 
a total statement of the physician’s 
function, interest, and responsibility. 
He may have to do things that tran- 
scend his focal function, such as listen- 
ing in order to help allay or resolve a 
patient’s anxiety. Even if he himself 
does not do all that may be needed, he 
bears responsibility for noting the need 
that transcends his own focus and for 
helping the patient to get to some other 
person who may do what is required. 
This function and this responsibility, 
then, while transcending the focal func- 
tion, must be a part of the necessary 
definition of his total professional re- 
sponsibility. They are not extrinsic to 
it. What is said for physicians is true 
of all the helping professions. 

The clergyman may indeed declare 
that the focus of his helping function 
lies in the soul of the person, in his sal- 
vation, or in his spiritual welfare. In it- 
self, however, such a statement is not 
an adequate description of the clergy- 
man’s helping function, for marriage 
problems, organic illnesses, or intra- 
psychic conflicts are all related inti- 
mately and internally to whatever may 
be meant by salvation or spiritual wel- 
fare. Indeed, the clergyman does well 
to remind himself that the ancient use 
of “spirit” in the Jewish and Christian 
traditions was not to serve as a syno- 
nym for some part of the human being 
but as a testimony to the essential one- 
ness of that being, much in the sense in 
which today we use the word “person.” 


HE clergyman, in other words, 
does have a focus of helping func- 
tion, however difficult it may be to de- 
fine, but his total function includes at- 
tention to elements that transcend this 


focus. 
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Similarly, a social worker may indi- 
cate that the focus of his function lies 
in relating certain types of individual 
need to environmental resources. This 
may be accurate as far as it goes, but 
there is no guarantee, at one end of the 
statement, that the social worker will 
not have to attend to intrapsychic con- 
flict, nor at the other end that he will 
not have to assume some responsibility 
for the creation of the 
sources. An 


needed re- 
adequate statement of 
function must deal with the focus and 
also with that which transcends the 
focus but is still part of professional 
responsibility. 

If the argument is accepted up to 
this point, the reader might well con- 
clude something like this: “There is 
some real truth in this contention that 
an adequate definition of a profession’s 
interest and responsibility is dialectical, 
that it includes reference both to the 
focus of function and to that which 
transcends this focus. That means that 
there is a kind of village green in which 
every helping profession has a stake, 
beyond the area of its unique compe- 
tence. If we all simply recognized this 
fact, these professions would provide 
mutual support for one another and 
tension could be eliminated.” 

On both practical and theoretical 
grounds, however, it seems necessary 
to dissent from such a conclusion. Even 
if we hope for it, continually expanding 
mutual understanding and _ support 
among these professions is not likely to 
be achieved at the behest of one defini- 
tion. Such mutual support is likely to 
be tenuous and illusory unless it takes 
other factors into account. Indeed, 
some tension among the helping pro- 
fessions is both a necessary and a good 
thing. 


Existing Tension and Mutual Support 


Much of the existing tension among 


the helping professions is based on 4 
too narrow view of each profession's 
focus of function. A little more thar 
fifteen years ago, for instance, an anon- 
ymous questionnaire study was made, 
in eight Protestant hospitals, of the 
titudes of physicians and clergymen to- 
ward each other. It was discovered 
that, even in these church-related hos- 
pitals, a very high proportion of the 
physicians regarded the function of the 
clergyman as focusing only around 
death, after the physician had done all 
he could to prolong life. Correlatively, 
the clergymen were found to be most 
hesitant in consulting the physiciar 
about anything and especially about 
anything beyond the medical prognosis 
Subsequent events have shown that 
both these groups have a certain will 
toward better understanding of eacl 
other’s function. But this extreme mis- 
understanding, while now diminishing 
exists even today. 


at 


a 


Some such misunderstandings are 
based on unwitting ignorance. Wher 
one’s professional education has not in- 
cluded material to aid in understanding 
the work of related professions, there 
is bound to be ignorance. But there is 
more than ignorance in these misun- 
derstandings. One may have a truly 
unfortunate experience with a member 
of another helping profession and, be- 
fore realizing what he has done, may 
so generalize from it that he is there- 
after unprepared to accept at face 
value the work of better representa- 
tives of that profession. In a certait 
hospital, an uneducated minister came 
to visit one of his parishioners who had 
tuberculosis. Despite a suggestion from 
the nurse that he be careful not to up- 
set the patient, the minister indulged 
in ranting exhortation and prayer to 
such an extent that the patient had a 
serious hemorrhage. A recent instance 
is reported in which an otherwise com- 
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petent bishop, against the physician’s 
order, called upon a patient at the crit- 
ical hour of his illness; and it seems 
likely that the declining condition of 
the patient from then on is not en- 
tirely unrelated to the episcopal stub- 
bornness. When such instances are 
seen, physicians and nurses and social 
workers may unwittingly generalize 
and may become unprepared to per- 
ceive quite different types of ministry 
on the part of other clergymen. 

Social workers are also frequently 
the victims of unjustified generaliza- 
tion from unfortunate instances. Some- 
one has reported to a clergyman that 
he received only impersonal treatment 
at a social agency, for instance, that all 
the worker seemed to want was to find 
out what diseases his great-grandfather 
had and that the worker showed no in- 
terest in the problem on which he 
wanted help. Or a physician may see 
an instance in which a social worker 
has been too gullible, or too hard- 
hearted, in relation to the need of some 
person. Such incidents do take place. 
Perhaps that old chestnut, the psychia- 
trist who is said to recommend adul- 
tery, has also actually taken place now 
and then. The mischief comes when 
generalization is made to include the 
whole profession. Not a little of the ex- 
isting tension is of this type. When this 
Is sO, it is plain that generalizations 
should be challenged and should be re- 
placed by a better informed and more 
discriminating understanding of the fo- 
cal function of the other profession as 
seen by its most, rather that its least, 
competent representatives. 

Existing tension of the kind describ- 
ed above is based on ignorance or 
faulty generalization, which better un- 
derstanding should dissolve, but there 
are other tensions as well. 


“village green”—that 


What we 
called, in the previous section, the 


aspect of the 
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function and responsibility of each 
profession that transcends what is 
unique and distinctive about it—is 


viewed a bit differently by each profes- 
sion. Indeed, it is often plastered over 
with “no trespassing” signs. A psy- 
chiatrist may see this territory as an 
intrapsychic jungle, the darker and 
more unconscious recesses of which are 
to be barred to all others. A clergyman 
may see this as the area of the spiritual 
and then so define spiritual that all 
others are warned away. A_ social 
worker may regard any attempt to con- 
join family need with environmental 
resources as his private preserve. 


ORE OFTEN the tensions are of 

a subtler type. Contending that 
the whole person as person is the vil- 
lage green, on which no one holds an 
exclusive lease, the professional work- 
er may nevertheless fudge in defining 
his own focus of function so that little 
is left for others except auxiliary and 
merely technical functions. Still more 
often, a member of one profession 
simply rejects entirely the definition of 
the village green given by a member 
of another profession. 

When the tension arising out of 
ways of defining the village green is of 
this sort, much of it can be resolved by 
better attempts to understand the way 
the other fellow sees it, with some con- 
sequent alterations in one’s own defi- 
nition. A medical who sees the 
green as biology-plus can profit from 
full attention to the worker’s 
definition, which is more explicit about 
the cultural dimensions of the green. 
Such increased understanding is de- 
sirable, but it will not resolve all the 
tensions. 


man 


S¢ cial 


Although there are tensions, there 
are also various forms of mutual sup- 
port among the helping professions. 
The first thing to be said is that some 
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of these are illusory. Fortunately, the 
naive forms are less frequent than they 
used to be. For instance, physicians 
and clergymen formerly alleged that 
each group was composed of good fel- 
lows and that one took care of the body 
and the other of the soul. We have now 
more sophisticated forms of mutual 
support. For instance, here is a psy- 
chiatrist speaking off the record about 
the chaplain of his hospital: “I don’t 
know what that chaplain does with the 
patients, but he’s one of the best psy- 
chiatrists around here.’ He intends his 
remark as a tribute. No doubt the in- 
dividual person is unusually competent. 
Sut he is believed to get results in spite 
of his professional affiliation rather 
than because of it. On the face of it, 
there is much support among these 
professions, but analysis shows that the 
basis of this lacks soundness. . 

There is sometimes another form of 
illusory mutual support, involving a 
cynical ignoring of the other fellow’s 
conception of the village green on the 
ground that he is not offensive about 
this in practice. The social worker, for 
instance, may go along with the clergy- 
man’s conception of the village green 
as the whole person, but maintain un- 
stated reservations about the clergy- 
man’s insistence that whole person 
means “‘spirit” and spirit implies a con- 
text that must be explicitly noted. The 
clergyman may settle in practice for 
the social worker’s view of the village 
green as the whole person or interper- 
sonal relationships without stating his 
reservations as to the inadequacy of 
the context. In each instance, the mu- 
tual support contains some illusion. Be- 
cause unstated, these reservations fail 
to serve as tensions out of which both 
social worker and clergyman might get 
better definitions of the village green 
or at least might honestly recognize 
differences. 





Desirable Tension and Mutual Support 


What kinds of tension and mutuwa 
support are desirable among the hel 
ing professions? This discussion deal 
especially with social work and wit 
the ministry, although the principles 
if true at all, are equally relevant to th 
other helping professions. 

If either the tension or the mutua 
support is to be of the proper kind, the 
first requirement is surely the honest 
acknowledgment of the main facts, his 
tory, status, and usefulness of our ow 


profession and something similar, if i 
less detail, about the other. 

Social work’s first work was witl 
the poor. Increasingly the pers 
social work seeks to help are the poor 
in spirit. The potential clientele it ma 
usefully serve has enlarged to includ 
every segment of the population 
some time in their lives. On the other 
hand, the way social work is organized 
in society still means that only a por- 
tion of the population is likely ever t 
seek help from a social worker, ever 
though the worker’s ability might en- 
able help to be given if contact were 
made under proper auspices. . . . This 
is partly because the types of need t 
which social work primarily addresses 
itself are themselves often ambiguous 
1.e., it is often felt to be a disgrace t 
have the problem in the first place. . . 

The ministry, on the other hand, has 
been a profession for a long time, 2 
least in terms of most of the criteria 
given above. It has sought to operate 
from basic principles, to utilize techni- 
cal means, and to have a group con- 
sciousness and an ethic based on pro- 
fessional responsibility in some defined 
sense. Even when the Protestant Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century called 
for a “universal priesthood of believ- 
ers,” so that every man might be seen 
to have direct access to God and direct 
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responsibility for his fellow man, this 
denied in no way that some men set 
aside or ordained should perform more 
of certain kinds of functions than 
others. As some Protestants put it, 
their ministers were to be an “order” 
but not a “caste.” “Vocation” or calling 
by God is not unique to the ministry, 
but to any person in any legitimate 
calling or work. Except in certain 
fringe elements of Protestantism, the 
minister’s work as a professional per- 
son has not been regarded as conflict- 
ing with his being called by God. In 
most of the tradition, furthermore, his 
has been regarded as a “learned” pro- 
fession. Our first colleges were found- 
ed to raise up learned, not merely skill- 
ed, ministers. The earliest graduates of 
Harvard College did not develop a pro- 
fession out of a practice; they applied 
basic principles to practice and some- 
times evolved a profession out of the 
interaction. Until the present century, 
clergymen as a group were ordinarily 
regarded as the most learned men in 
most communities. 

Some of the functions of the clergy 
are primarily concerned with the pro- 
mulgation of the message and with or- 
ganizing the fellowship. Those func- 
tions primarily directed toward help of 
individuals and families, for which the 
ancient metaphor is “shepherding,” 
have been a persistent although not 
usually dominant part of the total ac- 
tivity. The practical wisdom involved 
in much of this shepherding through 
the ages often exceeded, from our mod- 
ern point of view, the theoretical under- 
standing of the processes that were tak- 
ing place. With such resources as were 
open to them, ministers and theological 
professors in the last century did hard 
work in attempting to discover basic 
theory about their helping or shepherd- 
ing functions. Lacking the content now 
available through personality studies, 
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their work often appeared dry and 
formal and abstract and, in the late 
years of the last century, was replaced 
by merely anecdotal discussions of how 
to help people. Out of these anecdotal 
doldrums the ministry has _ recently 
emerged, stimulated both by the studies 
of personality and by reconsideration 
of its heritage. Today it is making 
valiant attempts to reconsider and re- 
create the shepherding ministry in such 
a way that it is wholly relevant to the 
needs of the modern world, wholly co- 
operative with allied helping profes- 
sions, and at the same time true to the 
long tradition of shepherding. .. . 

The minister, like the social worker, 
tends to be looked on ambiguously. He 
is revered, yet often people try to com- 
pel him to play the role of professional 
good man. If he yields to this, and lets 
himself become the one who proclaims 
faith and not also the one who can help 
wrestle with doubt, his opportunities 
to serve as shepherd decline. In the 
past generation, there has been a revo- 
lution in the education of the clergy 
for shepherding and helping work. 
There is much yet to be done, but to- 
day the young minister is ordinarily 
far better prepared to help people than 
he was a generation ago. 


RIEF as these accounts are and 

must be, they offer certain sugges- 
tions about what we need to know and 
acknowledge about our own profession 
and the other fellow’s if the right kind 
of tension and the right kind of mutual 
support are to be achieved. To under- 
stand the way in which the clergyman 
sees his helping work, the social work- 
er must transfer himself imaginatively 
to the whole context in which the min- 
ister views that work, in which there is 
a fellowship to be organized, a gospel 
to be preached, and God to be worship- 
ed, as well as persons and families to 
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be helped within the whole context of 
movement toward salvation. Except by 
reflection and osmosis, the social work- 
er has no gospel of social work in the 
sense in which the clergyman has a 
gospel of religion, and has no lay fel- 
lowship to organize in the sense in 
which the minister has. These differ- 
ences of context need to be grasped by 
the social worker who would under- 
stand the minister’s point of view about 
his helping functions. To insist that all 
discussion should proceed on a case 
basis would be to misunderstand this 
context of the minister’s work. Such 
discussions may surely be fruitful, but, 
in addition to the fact that all he does 
is seen in relation to God, the minister 
has three elements in his ministry : per- 
son, message, and fellowship. To fail to 
see the clergyman’s shepherding within 
that context is to miss him altogether. 

The minister, on the other hand, may 
misunderstand the social worker’s in- 
sistence, e.g., that it is no part of a so- 
cial worker’s function to impose a rigid 
system of values on clients. He must 
himself imaginatively to the 
context in which the social 
worker’s activity takes place. Born in 
a democratic environment, social work 
may assume certain things about val- 
ues, so that a worker shows some de- 
gree of value neutrality in considering 
whether Mrs. Jones should or should 
not leave her husband, but is not speak- 
ing to the question of what values one 
would have to stand for even in a to- 


move 
whole 


talitarian society. 

What, then, are the kinds of mutual 
support that we must cultivate, and 
what are the kinds of tension that we 
must discuss but not give up? 

As to mutual support, the first thing 
to be said is that under no conditions 
must we give up the practical working 
relationships so far established. As we 
have already indicated, the basis for 


some of these working relationships jis 
superficial and deepening 
Continued familiarity without new in- 
sight will indeed breed contempt, but 
the answer does not lie in breaking the 
contact. 

The first thing to be done, then, b 
way of mutual support is continuation 
and expansion of practical work to 
gether, in all the needed administrative 


requires 


contexts, without any profession’s be- 
coming captive to the other 

The second requisite is increased dis 
cussion that will clarify for each grow 
the focus of function of the other. This 
can dispel ignorance, prejudice, and 
improper generalization 
tunate instances. 


Irom untor- 

The third way to get toward proper 
mutual support is to go as far as pos- 
sible in discussion of the nature of the 
village green, that aspect of each pro- 
fession’s responsibility that transcends 
its own focus of function. No matter 
what the level at which such discussiot 
proceeds, provided it is honest, it will 
find some hitherto unrecognized points 
Such 
found in honest discussion, are ver) 
different from the cynical conviction 
that the less said about basic theory 
the better. 


of commonality. agreements 


A fourth way to move properly to- 
ward mutual support is in the realm of 
professional education. Certainly the 
major responsibility and work of edu- 
cating persons for any profession 1s 
properly that of members of the pro- 
fession itself, but some auxiliary helt 
by other professions is vital. There is 
much experimentation now taking place 
with such assistance, and no clear an- 
swers can be given in advance. A nurs¢ 
with a special knowledge of pharma- 
cology, for instance, may be a better 
nursing students 
pharmacology than is a_ pharmacolo- 


gist; but the pharmacologist may yet 


educator of about 
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have an important if auxiliary place in 
nursing education. Similarly, a social 
worker with special knowledge of re- 
ligion and theology may be a better 
instructor of social work students in 
religion than would be a clergyman or 
theologian; but the latter may have a 
significant though auxiliary role. In 
seeking help from other professions at 
relevant points, we clergymen seem 
currently to be close to the forefront. 
To us social work seems overeager at 
times to get help from psychiatrists and 
about equally standoffish to clergymen 
and psychologists. 


INALLY, we enhance the 

proper kind of mutual support if 
we can not only tolerate but actually 
encourage the other profession to work 
in those frontier or boundary or no- 
man’s-land areas between it and our- 
selves. Every serious team-helping en- 
terprise discovers shortly that each 
member inevitably does this at times. 
These may be occasions for reversion 
to compartmentalized structure that 
falsify human needs. Or they may be 
challenges to advance on the part of 
everyone, especially if the results are 
examined mutually. It is possible to en- 
courage the other to work on the 
boundary with freedom and yet to in- 
sist that here, above all other points, 
critical reflection on results 
mutual. 


can 


must be 


If one accepts these ways of moving 
toward proper mutual what 
about the necessary and desirable ten- 
sion? It seems clear, first, that every 
member of a profession is derelict un- 
less he is steadily moving to as sharp 
definition as possible of the focus of 
function. This means research, reflec- 
tion, the cultivation of differentiated 
knowledge. Here, one may indeed re- 
ceive leads from other persons and pro- 
lessions, but this is something no other 


support, 
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persons or profession can work out for 
him. Let him in no way be apologetic 
about this pursuit. If the clergyman 
must insist on exploring actual guilt 
before God, disassociating this from a 
distorted or misplaced sense of guilt, 
let him get on with it without apology, 
being careful of course to exclude a dis- 
torted sense of guilt from what he is 
studying. Let the social worker not 
cower before the psychiatrist as if the 
latter’s deeper knowledge of intrapsy- 
chic conflicts represented a value dif- 
ference between this knowledge and 
knowledge of social relationships and 
environmental resources. Whenever 
any profession moves steadily to better 
definition of its own function, it runs 
risks of being in tension with other 
professions. The opposite course, of 
ready accommodation or fuzzy defini- 
tion, leads simply to obscurantism. 
Such tension simply has to be risked, 
whatever the outcome. 

Second, each profession has to en- 
gage in genuine encounter with other 
professions on the respective notions of 
the village green, that part of the pro- 
fessional function that transcends the 
focus. As suggested above, whenever 
this is done honestly, points of agree- 
ment will be disclosed. Other things 
will be discovered that are not only dif- 
ferences but often disagreeable differ- 
ences. ... 

In the third place, there needs to be 
understanding and factual acceptance 
of the context or point of view or value 
assumptions of the other profession, 
but without arrogance or the easy and 
facile accommodation of simply agree- 
ing with the other. Albert C. Outler, a 
distinguished theologian, has recently 
set forth a discussion of the relation 
between and psychotherapy 
that is admirable on many points, in- 
cluding his desire to maintain desirable 
tension between the value assumptions 
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that may lie behind the thought of 
some clergymen and some therapists, 
but which is marred to the point of 
distortion in dealing with the content 
of these assumptions. Psychotherapy is 
accused of having only naturalistic and 
reductionistic assumptions, and the 
humanitarian assumptions associated 
with its nurture in a Jewish-Christian 
civilization are wholly overlooked. 
Conversely, the Christian gospel is rep- 
resented as something in itself as if we 
ever knew or received it apart from 
just those fallible systems of reception 
on which psychology has thrown so 
much light. We can maintain any nec- 
essary tension between our respective 
assumptions and value systems. In- 
deed, it would be dishonest and _ ulti- 
mately defeating to do otherwise. In 
doing so, however, we had best be 
wholly honest—which means study and 
self-reflection—about the nature of our 
own assumptions and values and those 
of the other profession. 

Finally, it seems both possible and 
desirable, along with all our efforts to 
understand and to communicate, to as- 
sert that, beyond a certain point, any- 
one who wants genuinely to understand 
us must learn to speak our language 
and, if we want genuinely to under- 
stand him, we must learn his. An im- 
mense amount of what is most dynamic 
in any helping profession does lend it- 
self to translation. There is no concept 
in any field that does not have some 
partial counterpart in another. Anxiety 
may indeed be used differently by the 
theologian and the psychiatrist; but 
there can be a common theory of anx- 
iety nonetheless. But for some aspects 
of what we mean in any profession by 


this idea or that, no full translation is 
possible. 

Sin is such an idea. Taken in a theo- 
logical context, it is intelligible basi- 
cally as that part of man’s alienation 
from God for which he himself, indi- 
vidually or collectively, bears responsi- 
bility. Try to translate all that to social 
work or medicine or psychology ; it is 
like squaring a circle. Some aspects of 
the idea of sin are comparable. Sin op- 
erates like a vicious cycle, not like just 
one more factor added. Every form of 
counseling knows how things can pil 
up, until one can speak of a readiness 
to build every new element into the 
malignant pattern. So parts of the ide 
of sin can be translated and should | 
but the whole meaning is impossible of 
translation. Either it is viewed in the 
theological context, or its total impact 
is lost. 


ye 


Every profession has ideas, con- 
cepts, insights, and meanings that de- 
pend in large part upon seeing them 
in their total context. Like sin, they are 
translatable in part but not as a whole 
Sometimes the apparent simplicity of 
such words obscures the fact that the 
are used by a profession in a special 
sense. Much of the language of social 
work, for instance, except that part 
borrowed from Freud, is the language 
of common sense, but with special 
meanings emerging out of critical re- 
flection. If social work had developed 
neologisms for all its key ideas, per- 
haps the clergy would have been better 
able to understand it. But whatever 
the terms, the full meaning of the ideas 
of any profession should not be sur- 
rendered in order to achieve some eas} 
but illusory mutual support and accom- 
modation. .. . 





NLY religion is able to answer the question of the purpose of life. One 
can hardly go wrong in concluding that the idea of a purpose in life stands 
and falls with the religious system—S1GMUND FREUD 
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It is the task of the Church to make known the 


saving power of Christ which can give life 
meaning and fulfillment in the dynamic inter- 
play between the universal needs of human life 


and the particular setting of our life. 


The Basic Task of the Church 


In Our Competitive Industrial Society 


RAMATIC changes have taken 

place in the life and work of the 
American people during the first half 
of the twentieth century which the 
churches tend to forget, or at least neg- 
lect. Common life as Christ-centered 
—hoth in people’s minds and in the 
actual conduct of the community’s life 
—is increasingly meaningless. The life 
and work of man has become increas- 
ingly earthbound or man centered. The 
earthboundness of man in the mid- 
twentieth century is commonly re- 
ferred to as the secularization of all 
life which has over a long period of 
years gradually taken place. The dra- 
matic aspect for man today is that in 
the first half of our century the pace 
of this change has increased. Such 
change—social, economic, and political 
—has been true since history began, 
but such change used to be “few and 
far between.” The impact of change 
came so slowly that a man was hardly 
aware of any major change in his life- 
time. 

Much of what I have to say is com- 
mon knowledge. It is obvious to all 
that the Church was once a pioneer in 
the development of schools, universi- 
ties, and hospitals. Today these great 
institutions of society are completely 
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outside the sphere of influence of the 
Church. There are exceptions, but 
there are very few exceptions to this 
general rule in our day. May I say 
right here that it is ridiculous for the 
Church to believe it could return to its 
old control of our schools, universities, 
and hospitals. Evidence of the unrest 
in our day in face of the earthbound- 
ness of man was a proposal made in 
the State of Michigan legislature re- 
cently by a group of well intentioned 
legislators that the schools of the state 
reinstitute the practice of saying the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments each morning. This proposal 
was defeated, and rightly so. In reality, 
this proposal was a vain effort to re- 
turn to a past day by people who were 
motivated by a piousness which is not 
real to our situation today. 

Not only has education and the care 
of the physically ill been secularized in 
our day, but it is obvious that many 
of the other main pursuits of our life 
and work have become completely 
earthbound. This is true obviously of 
such pursuits as science, business, and 
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culture. These fundamental pursuits in 
with a momentum 
their own with no ref- 
erence to the Church, and such refer- 


ence would be considered a disturbanc2 


our society go on 


and purpose of 


and an intrusion. 

An example of the secularization of 
all life in our day is that in the new 
housing areas and the reclamation areas 
of old neighborhoods it often happens 
that no provision is made for churches, 
and yet provision is made for com- 
munity centers in which recreational, 
cultural, and other 
pursued on a secular basis. There are 


activities can be 


a few isolated exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule but they are rare. 

These changes enumerated 
which are obvious to all of us have 
taken place and without our knowing it 
have confused our minds and blinded 
our vision as to what the basic task of 
the Church is today. 


M' JRE profound to our understand- 
ing of the basic task of the Church 


today is the fact that our parish life 


above 


itself has become secularized. This 
hard reality has been documented for 
us by such people as Paul Tillich, 


Reinhold Niebuhr, and Will Herberg. 
The very obvious outward signs of re- 
ligious growth in our time are quite 
superficial when we test their reality 
in terms of their relationship to the 
faiths which they claim to proclaim 
and demonstrate. It has been clearly 
documented that there has grown up 
in our time a _ strange phenomena 
whereby people take on an outer re- 
ligiousity but contain an inner secular- 
ism. The congregations of 
people, particularly in the 
culture, 


God’s 
American 
remain earthbound and man 
centered. The American pattern of life 
calls for church membership. If one 
is to be fully American in the mid- 
twentieth century he is expected to be 
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long and be accepted as 
the religious congregations. Again this 
change which has taken place ha 
fused our minds and blinded our vision 
as to what the basic task the Churc} 
is today. 

Now may we turn to an analysis 
what we can do to better understand 
the real task of the Church 
twentieth century. 

Herbert P. Farmer has pointed out 
that the life of any man is shaped | 
two great sets of conditions or f 
“One set of conditions has to « 
the unchanging, 
human life- 
ity, marriage, sickness, bereavement 


actors 


universal needs of 
birth, growing up, matur- 
frustration, disappointment, strains an 
tensions of personal relationships—the 
persistent down-drag of evil in our 
own souls as men—and finally death.’ 

“The second set of conditions (or 
factors) has to do with the particular 
setting of our life—the social environ- 
ment, or the context of our existence 
In our day the social, economic, an 
industrial arrangements largely deter 
mine our existence. To many men the 
competitive external influences are in- 
visible, they are taken for granted, and 
yet they are soaking into us all the 
time. This is where universal man be- 
comes particular man. 

One of the common attitudes in in- 
dustry today is expressed as follows, 
“A job is a job and I am going to work 
where I have the most opportunities 

-wages, job security, and can be com- 
fortable.””’ Wages, job security, and be- 
ing comfortable is determine 
in our time by the technical, scientific, 
and industrial arrangement of life. 

The second set of factors, the par- 


d largel 


ticular setting of our life, is not the 
same all the time. These factors differ 
from century to century, from 
ation to generation, and to be 
specific from enterprise to et 
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corporation to corporation, division to 
division, and even from unit to unit 
within the industrial fabric of our com- 
petitive society. 

The first set of factors, the universal 
needs, has a permanence which the 
second lacks. The former abide and the 
latter change. 

It is in the interplay between the uni- 
versal needs of human life and the par- 
ticular setting of our life that the task 
of the Church is to be found. It is the 
task of the Church to make known the 
saving power of Christ which can give 
life meaning and fulfillment in the dy- 
namic interplay between the first set of 
factors and the second. This is the 
Church’s task, its ministry, and its 
reason for being. 

Men have always died, suffered, had 
bad consciences, needed personal for- 
giveness—but they have not always 
lived in a competitive industrial econo- 
my. Men have not always lived in a 
society where productivity has become 
an end in itself and where personal re- 
wards have become ends in themselves. 
Sensitive men, not all men, are over- 
whelmingly conscious of this second 
set of conditions, the external partic- 
ular pressures. 

As Herbert P. Farmer has pointed 
out, we are still subject to the univer- 
sal permanent needs of human life, but 
these come at us through the social and 
industrial system of which we are a 
part. 

The Church in the past has con- 
centrated on the application of its min- 
istry to the first set of conditions. To- 
day, in an exclusive way, it is special- 
izing in its ministry to the first set of 
conditions. There is a new interest to- 
day in such occasional offices of the 
Church as baptism, the church school, 
marriage, ministry to the sick, and 


burial. And yet the Church has little 


or nothing to say about the second set 
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DONT TAKE A 
VACATION FROM GOD 


Summer, the season of planting and 
harvest, a time of out-of-doors recrea- 
tion, is most of all a time for spiritual 


renewal. It is an opportunity for man- 

kind to grow closer to his Maker. So, 

with all your vacation plans, don’t take 

a vacation from God. 

e Attend church each Sunday, of course 
— at home or away. 


@ Give thanks before meals — one of 
the marks of a Christian. 
@ Have daily devotions — The Upper 


Room will help you. (Provide extra 
copies for those away from home at 
camps, institutes, conferences, con- 
ventions, so that all may share the 
same Bible readings, the same prayers, 
the same meditations each day.) 

Ten or more copies to one address, 

7¢ per copy. Individual subscriptions 

(by mail) $1 a year, three years for 

$2. Air mail edition for service men 

and youth, same price. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
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of conditions in a historic time when 
the second set is more and more domi- 
nant. The result is that the Gospel to 
most people seems unreal and remote 
from the basic and absorbing problems 
of their life. 

The churches in their renewed con- 
cern for the universal occasions in 
everyman’s life—birth through death— 
is constructing a ministry which is 
more and more apart from and too 
often hostile to the social environment 
in which these universal occasions oc- 
cur. For example, the parents who de- 
sire the father’s workmate (or boss) 
to be a godparent are discouraged and 
instructed to find a member of the 
congregation to be the sponsor or god- 
parent. In such cases the natural and 
real community is rejected. Who make 
up the “witnessing community” at mar- 
riages and burials? In the majority of 
cases the congregation is absent and 
the natural and real communities of 
our competitive industrial society take 
their places—work associates, family, 
a few neighbors, and old friends. The 
churches more and more in devious 
ways reject the work associates, neigh- 
bors, and even families of their mem- 
bers on such cocasions. Our churches 
are becoming more and more “in- 
groups,’ and less and less involved 
with nor concerned for the “out- 
groups.” 

Not only on the universal occasions, 
but the daily prayer in our churches 
is more and more insulated and isolated 
from the life which people must face 
in their daily rounds. The churches are 
more and more praying for their own 
internal life—peace of mind, for quiet 
confidence, stewardship, and the sick 
in the congregation. There is an ab- 
sence of prayer for the unrest in our 
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society, unemployment, justice, neigh- 
bors, refugees, and man’s work. We 
evade the concrete vital particulars in 
our common life for the spiritual gen- 
eralities. 

A concerned housewife said recently, 
“You clergy are always talking in gen- 
eralities! Why don’t you speak in more 
understandable particular terms?” We 
are still subject to the universal needs 
of human life, but these come at us 
through the particular 
which we find ourselves. 

Our competitive industrial society is 
no longer the exclusive province of the 
engineer, industrialist, or businessman. 
Technology is a part of everyman’s 
everyday landscape. The driving prin- 


situation in 


ciples of our technological society per- 
vades the whole of our life. The indus- 
trial standards of productivity and ef- 
ficiency dominate life in the home, 
school, recreation, church, and market 
place as well as the laboratory, office 
and plant. These standards are no long- 
er simply confined to mechanistic con- 
trols, but are human standards as well. 
We describe people as the “produc- 
tive type” or the “efficient type” and 
such types are representative of our 
new society. Technology is as much 
the concern of the housewife, teacher, 
lawyer, doctor, and priest as it is the 
concern of the engineer and industrial- 
ist. It is in this context that the Church 
proclaims its message and performs its 
ministry. It is into this context that 
everyman is born, lives out his exist- 
ence, and dies. It is the place where 
universal man becomes particular man. 
This is the only place in which the 
Church may meet and engage man to- 
day. It is here that the basic task of 
the Church is performed in our com- 
petitive industrial society. 





VERY man is as Heaven made him, and sometimes a great deal worse 


Micuet De Cervantes, 1605 
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The Christian citizen can not resign or abdicate 
his political responsibility to his nation, but 


must act in the dimension of a higher loyalty 


and in tension with a higher claim. 


The Christian in 


RADICALLY compartmental- 

ized society produces a strange 
kind of religion: one that is allocated 
a narrow domain that presumably 
deals with disembodied spirit cut off 
from the actions and 
corporeal existence. It produces the 
divided self with spiritual, mental, and 
physical concerns that are cared for by 
special institutions that are supposed 
to carry out their specific functions un- 
related to the others. This seems to be 
the plight of the church in the popular 
image, even in the face of the redis- 
covery of the whole self and his inter- 
action in a highly interdependent con- 
text of community. 


concerns of 


All human beings develop selves in 
response to other selves, in I-Thou re- 
lations, internalize the values of their 
culture, and live their whole lives in a 
set of socially ordered and defined in- 
terrelations of a community. No self 
is insulated from this interactive life 
and the decisions and responses of his 
career are made in the roles which he 
assumes in the network of relations 
with neighbors. As a Christian he ac- 
cepts as his central focus and self- 
identification his supreme loyalty under 
which he lives his life and his relation- 
ship to the sovereien God revealed in 


Political Action 
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Christ. Thus he is a citizen of a higher 
city, the city of God, but he confronts 
his obligation to live under that loyalty 
to God in all the decisions and relations 
of his daily life in the context of the 
worldy community. This is what is 
meant by the Christian vocation, or 
calling of all believers, in the work of 
both Luther and Calvin. 

His responsiveness to God is not 
something cut off and isolated from his 
role as citizen and neighbor. The com- 
munity itself of which he is a citizen 
exists under the creating and redeem- 
ing action of God and is the arena in 
which responses to God are made. 
Therefore men meet God, not simply in 
the vacuum of contemplation but in 
the context of moving events in their 
relation to God. A man’s religious faith 
is his directing devotion as touched by 
God’s grace and as expressed in acts 
as he participates in the common life of 
community. 


Politics Is Morals in Action 
Covernment is a universal function 
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of all human communities to maintain 
order and justice within the claims and 
counter-claims of men and groups by 
standardized laws and procedures. It 
assigns authority to officers armed with 
coercive sanctions to maintain order, 
adjudicate disputes, punish infractions 
of law, and formulate domestic and 
foreign policy. Government is morals 
in action at the highest levels and af- 
fects the lives of all citizens. Since the 
state monopolizes final power and en- 
forces its regulations, corrupt and un- 
just governments can inflict vast op- 
pression and injustices on human be- 
ings. 

Furthermore governments act for 
the collective whole of the people as 
the authority of state demanding loyal- 
ty and obeisance of all. The state as 
a symbolic and corporate entity takes 
on grandeur surrounded by ceremonies 
and awe-evoking rites. Therefore it 
overlaps the field of religion in its 
claims to loyalty and as the instrument 
for maintaining justice. No area of 
life more clearly involves moral con- 
sideration and demands higher respon- 
sibilities to God and the entire com- 
munity of neighbors than the political 
area. 

A democracy is an organization of 
government which places power in the 
hands of the ruled to choose and hold 
responsible the rulers, under the threat 
of dismissal. This makes the role of 
citizen one of awesome moral responsi- 
bility to be exercised by the Christian 
under his commitment to God and as a 
member of the corporate community 
of Christ. The Christian citizen, there- 
fore, can not resign or abdicate his 
political responsibility to his nation, 
but must act in the dimension of a 
higher loyalty and in tension with a 
higher claim. 

But at this point great confusion 
exists since both religious faith and 
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citizenship generate emotionalized 
loyalties and convictions. Sometimes 
the state and church make claims upon 
the man who is both citizen and Chris- 
tian that come into conflict. 


Religion Overlaps with Politics 


The American solution to this prob- 
lem has come to be the doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State. This 
formulation, grew out of practical 
necessity in a religiously pluralistic 
society in which no branch of Chris- 
tianity had a majority and could lay 
claims to the official religion. Other 
ingredients were the reaction against 
the Roman Church which claimed 
superiority in authority over rulers and 
governments, the free thinking of the 
enlightenment which held all ecclesi- 
astical control to be suspect, and the 
strong free-conscience individualism of 
the Protestant tradition. 


The doctrine of separation gave no 
official status to any religious body, 
putting all on an equal basis to pro- 
mote their beliefs, win converts, and 
raise their own support voluntarily 
with no government subsidies what- 
ever. The corollary doctrine of freedom 
to believe and express religious views 
for individuals and organized groups 
freed religion from being in any way 
subject to pressure or control from 
government. Under the developing in- 
dividualistic pietism, which interpreted 
the Christian faith as an entirely pri- 
vate transaction of salvation between 
God and man, the converse view came 
into wide acceptance—the 
the churches or their 


view that 
leaders had no 
responsibility or right to express views 
on legislative matters, criticize govern- 


ment officials, or even regard the state 
as existing under the authority and 
judgment of God. 

This done vast 


extreme view has 
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mischief as it has tended to secularize 
politics, deny Christian political re- 
sponsibility, and even rule out the 
considerations of morality and religious 
loyalty in all political matters. 

James H. Nichols says that in the 
authentic Protestant view separation 
means that the church exists in ten- 
sion with the state and unbeholden to 
it so that it can criticize it and con- 
tinuously press for justice and respon- 
sibility. The notion that Christians 
have abdicated political responsibility 
so that the churches are cut off from 
acting as the conscience of the nation 
or removed from political discussion 
and pressure is a contradiction of the 
very thing that separation is designed 
to guarantee. 

Nevertheless the notion that matters 
of religion should have no relationship 
to matters of politics seems to be wide- 
ly supported in popular opinions. This 
places many kinds of restraint upon 
attempts of churches and clergymen to 
cooperate with government agencies, to 
participate in the guidance of political 
policy or to press for the correction ot 
injustices or grievances. 

The Gallup Poll in 1957 found that 
44 per cent of the people interviewed 
believed that the church should not ex- 
press views on political matters. We 
suspect that this would have been much 
higher for Protestants alone, among 
whom the notion is widespread that 
“religion and politics do not mix.” 

Samuel Blizzard, who has been do- 
ing research on the expected role of 
the minister, says that in many com- 
munities the minister may not be ac- 
tive in partisan politics. He can call 
upon people to be good citizens by 
voting but beyond this he will be con- 
sidered to be overstepping his legiti- 
mate functions if he declares his own 
stand or discusses the issues or per- 
sonalities involved in elections. 





Accepted and Rejected Functions 
of Religion in Government 


In actual practice there is a very 
mixed state of affairs in what are con- 
sidered the legitimate functions of re- 
ligion in relation to government. The 
phrase “this nation under God” was 
added to the official salute of the flag 
and seems to affirm the recognition of 
the traditional covenant view derived 
from the Old Testament that the na- 
tion is ruled and judged ultimately by 
God. The houses of Congress are open- 
ed with prayers by official chaplains. 
A prayer room has been set up in the 
Capitol. Important state occasions open 
and close with prayer. Piety seems to 
be officially recognized in Washington, 
and the ceremonials of state do sym- 
bolic obeisance to Deity. 

However, there is great danger that 
religion and the church merely perform 
the rites of sanctification of the power 
and policies of government. This 
means that God is used to bless and 
confirm the dignity and righteousness 
of the political status quo as servant 
rather than sovereign. This allows no 
critical or creative role for the churches 
and is a very one-sided cooperation 
that is far from one of tension. If there 
is “cooperation in tension,” to use 
Nichols’ phrase in defining separation, 
then the church must never simply 
bless, but must exert its critical in- 
fluence as the “consensus of the spirit” 
leads its members in seeking God's 
will. 

There are many other areas in which 
agencies or organizations of state co- 
operate with or call upon religious 
ministries for service. There are the 
chaplaincies in the armed services, in 
penal institutions and government hos- 
pitals, etc. But here the ministry of 
personal service is expected and not 
the ministry of criticism. 

In other areas, especially in public 
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and state education at all levels, a much 
more strict separation has been main- 
tained. This has been enforced largely 
because of the tensions among Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews, and some- 
times with who claim the re- 
ligious freedom to have no religion. 
This has created a heavy conflict 
among Protestants between those who 
believe that our culture cannot be 
transmitted with the massive religious 
elements interwoven and embedded in 
it strained out and those who fear that 
the conflicts that would be engendered 
in including it would make the school a 
battleground of beliefs. This problem 
does not bother the purely individualis- 
tic Protestants who see little role for 
religion in shaping the value systems 
of culture, but for others it is seen as 
an important factor in the seculariza- 
tion of our society and the insulation of 
religion from life. 


those 


From the side of the churches, politi- 
cal responsibility has long been accept- 
ed in practice by denominational and 
interdenominational bodies. This is 
shown by the numerous pronounce- 
ments and resolutions in official meet- 
ings concerning a wide range of issues 
and matters of legislation. The church- 
es have launched powerful movements 
to enact moral concerns into law with 
both success and failure. Many reli- 
gious bodies maintain representatives 
in Washington to present and interpret 
the denominational resolutions to mem- 
bers and committees of Congress and 
to inform their constituencies on pend- 
ing legislation and trends. There have 
been reactions among some Protestants 
against this activity as 
for religious bodies, but 
seems firmly established as a proper 
function of the National Council of 
Churches and of several major denomi- 
nations. 


inappropriate 
such activity 


Two trends characterize Protestant 
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thinking and concern in the area @ 
political activity. One is the recogni 
tion that the decisions of government 
have massive moral consequence an@ 
a powerful effect on the values ang 
power relations of our society unde 
which justice must be maintained. Tha 
the Christian is called into the vocatiog 
of responsible citizenship under God is 
increasingly emphasized by our theo 
logical teachers and denominational 
leaders. Several recent books by the- 
ologians combine theological and politi- 
cal considerations and trace the Chris- 
tian tradition in political responsibility, 
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At the same time there is realistic #Pe"* 
recognition that Christians must act in 
the actual political situations that pre- 
sent themselves with their limited al- 
ternatives, through reconciling con- §‘The! 
flicts toward the highest possibilities * 


of justice and negotiating with others Bobet . 


involved. There are no clear unam- Bi 


; : i. oe ‘The | 
biguous solutions or clear Christian Bijohp | 
answers to many of the dilemmas that ‘I war 

é he Me: 


arise in complex issues. Christians are hoon 
not obstinate men who claim that their §*The 


solutions are God-willed answers or fPrlect. 

Py: : r in 
that they behold models of justice that 5,7, 
can be simply laid down without ad- J*Ever 


justment and negotiation. Translating f°! 
love into justice and justice into action it 
is a difficult undertaking involving se- }‘We 
lection among limited alternatives in “ - 
complex situations. 

How Christians ought to assume re- # 
sponsibility in political decisions must R 
be considered from the point of view 
of the individual layman, the clergy- 
man both as citizen and as occupant 
of his clerical role, and the corporate 
action of the church itself. 


























E HAVE already discussed the 
role of the individual in his 
Christian vocation as citizen, in which 
he lives his whole life as called of 
Christ in all his relations. For the lay- 
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man this means that he is called into 
participation, as his Christian witness, 
in voting, in entering into the creative 
discussion of issues, and, whenever 
possible, by entering into actual party 
activity. He must be aware that there 
is a tendency for men to merely vote 
their pocketbooks and self-interests and 
must recognize a higher claim upon 
himself. At this point there is a widely- 
held view that is similar to the classical 
free enterprise bias in economic life. 
This is the notion that if individuals 
seek their own ends vigorously, de- 
mocracy will provide a corollary to the 
free-market and automatically balance 
the scales of justice and political power. 
This rationalizes and moralizes the 
legitimacy of acting in politics for self- 
interest. As corrective the Christian 
recognizes the sin involved in this view 
and seeks God’s grace to transcend it 
in confronting political decision in re- 
lation to a balancing of justice. Yet a 
realistic view of man’s finite limitations 
recognizes that this is never fully pos- 
sibie and sees the judging action of 
God in the restraints and claims of 
others over against himself. 

There are several prevailing addi- 
tional biases that obscure or endanger 
Protestant political responsibility. One 
of these is the notion that government 
is inherently evil and that the less gov- 
ernment we have the better. However, 
in our time Government has been com- 
pelled to assume vast new responsibili- 
ties of defense, of welfare, of the reg- 
ulation of powerful private centers of 
power, of the conservation of natural 
resources, etc. Increasingly we must 
recognize the positive function of gov- 
ernment in promoting the common wel- 
fare and balancing justice. 

The belief that politics is “dirty” 
business and that most politicians are 
corrupt has been another factor that 
has kept many people from participa- 


tion. Closely linked with this bias is 
the widely-held belief among Protes- 
tants that compromise is degrading and 
evil. Since the very purpose and fune- 
tion of politics is to reconcile interests 
and cenflicts and hammer out solutions 
that will meet the approval of divergent 
groups, regions, and organizations,— 
compromise is the very heart of politi- 
cal action. This means that no solution 
can be fully just and that no party or 
group can have its way, no matter how 
convinced of its rightness. Therefore 
ethical absolutists who refuse to act 
unless they can obtain what they deem 
to be absolutely right can not partici- 
pate in politics. If they do, they can 
rarely be more than negative critics 
and obstructionists. 

Because of the fear of compromise 
and the naive belief that lone and un- 
related individuals can exert some kind 
of magic influence outside the processes 
of participation, many Protestants have 
shown a fear of organization. This kind 
of rugged independence and aloofness 
has motivated many people to keep 
themselves free and unsullied at the 
cost of defaulting responsibility. 

Government is very complex and 
problems are often involved in vast 
technical considerations which 
citizens do not understand. Therefore 
it is easy to beg off under a represent- 
ative government and let men of 
“good character’ make the great policy 
decisions. Those who merely cast a 
secret ballot on election day wait until 
the alternatives have narrowed down 
to two platforms and two slates of can- 
didates. This is too late to really enter 
the formation of policy which is carried 
by party participants and offered ready- 
made to the electorate. Creative negoti- 
ation is carried largely by political 
parties in which reconciliation of dif- 
ferences takes place. 
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good government has led Protestants 
to favor the “politics of character” 
rather than the “politics of policy.” 
Thus the good man who is polite, 
gracious, and good to his wife is trust- 
ed to occupy elective office without re- 
gard to his convictions on policy or 
the kind of support his party is likely 
to provide. Mass communication tends 
to accentuate the personal qualities, the 
man with the smile, or the trusted 
guardian in “the father image,” and 
play down positions on policy. 

The moralistic view of the good man 
and the good party is often contrasted 
with the corrupt man and the dubious 
party. Oversimplified images of black 
and white are drawn and the crucial 
problems of policy are obscured. Many 
Protestants vote for piety—the good 
Protestant who is a church member, 
who teaches a Sunday-school class, or 
quotes scripture, or declares uncom- 
promising principles. Such a man 
might be inept at reconciliation, tied to 
special interests or confused in objec- 
tives. A Christian ought to be able to 
distinguish a competent man in politics 
by qualities that are relevant to politi- 
cal action and how he performs his role 
in the context of the organization to 
which he belongs and not be misled by 
inconsequentials. 


The Role of the Minister 
in Politics 

The minister is both a citizen and an 
occupant of religious office, although 
it is particularly difficult for him to 
draw this distinction in the eyes of 
his people. It is commonly agreed that 
he ought not be disfranchised because 
he is an ordained minister of the 
church. He ought to vote and pay his 
taxes and meet the general obligations 
as citizen. But there are often objec- 
tions if he declares his party prefer- 
ence, participates in partisan affairs, 
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or indicates for whom he expects to 
vote, for then he seems to be using 
his clerical leadership and prestige (if 
any) to sway others. If he ministers 
in a class church in which most of the 
members, especially the officers, be- 
long to one party, political activity may 
not be greatly criticized if he adheres 
to that party. However, if he belongs 
to the minority party this fact easily 
produces distrust in his congregation 
unless his pastoral leadership and trust 
is especially firmly established. 

Role expectancies produce strong 
restraints on the occupant, and the po- 
litical tabus held by the congregation 
can not be lightly disregarded. Here we 
have another manifestation of Protes- 
tant feeling about separation of religion 
and politics. Unless the individual min- 
ister inherits a parish tradition of ac- 
ceptance or unless he can build up a 
recognition of the legitimacy of such 
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activity, he ought to tread carefully. As 
a man of integrity he ought to at least 
attain a position of frdnkness so that he 
does not have to feel that he has to 
cover his views in secrecy. 

As preacher and teacher he ought to 
cultivate the acceptance of active politi- 
cal responsibility as part of Christian 
vocation. This ought to be more than a 
reminder to vote. It ought to cover the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God over 
man and nation; the recognition of the 
realities of power and the problem of 
maintaining its balance; the signifi- 
cance of organizations and negotiation 
in political leadership. It ought to make 
all Christians aware of their sinful bent 
toward political bias and special plead- 
ing, and warn them against dependence 
on the politics of character and the 
simple rejection of compromise in a 
world of organizations. 

Such discussions as these stem out 
of an interpretation of a Christian 
theology and ethic rooted in the Bibli- 
cal and Protestant tradition. The min- 
ister should help his people see that 
there is no unambiguously clear Chris- 
tian solution to political issues, but that 
all issues must be confronted in the 
perspective of Christian commitment, 
in the full context of relations in- 
volved, and under the judging and 
transforming action of God. 


Responsibility of the Local Church 
and Denomination in Politics 


Whether or not the church ought to 
act corporately, as congregation or as 
total body, in political matters is the 
most controversial question of all. In 
a world of organizations and corporate 
decisions, isolated individuals who do 
not stand together and cooperate to 
register their concerns and enter the 
lists of controversy are feeble indeed. 
Mere political action is not the dis- 


tinctive role of the church, but if it is 
to maintain tension with the state it 
ought to be working to generate con- 
sensus on great policy issues which af- 
fect the destinies of masses. It cannot 
assert that its conclusions are the will 
of God, for they are the shared re- 
sponse of Christians as they stand to- 
gether seeking God’s will 


Churches are gathered from many 
classes and persuasions but are often 
overly represented by people with 
power and privilege. We suspect that 
the expedient reasons for inability to 
form consensus because of disagree- 
ment underlies the view that churches 
cannot act corporately. The church of 
Christ can hardly ally itself with any 
party in a political struggle, but it can 
be a critic and analyst of many of the 
issues involved. Surely under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit and in prayer 
and earnest discussion, many agree- 
ments can be reached at local and high- 
er levels. In fact, this is what denomi- 
national bodies have long practiced. 
Sut often these pronouncements do not 
represent a broad discussion by the 
people in the churches. 

This is the great weakness of the 
contemporary churches. They no long- 
er gather to consider what the Lord 
requires of them in confronting the 
massive pressures and temptations of 
the world. The congregations are pas- 
sive recipients of the Word and the 
Sacraments, but never expressive 
bodies, generating common convictions 
in response to urgent decisions under 
the leading of the Spirit. 


If the church is the community of 
faith, the Body of Christ, the K oinonia, 
it also ought to be a witnessing com- 
munity, struggling under the grace of 
God, to sense God’s prophetic judg- 
ment on itself, and on the nation, and 
on the world. 
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The minister can find an additional and prac- 
tically significant context of meaning for his 
relationship with the healing disciplines by turn- 
ing to modern dynamic social theory for an 
understanding of the nature of illness and the 
roles of the practitioners and the patients. 


The Ministry and Medicine: A New Examination 


A SENSITIVE modern ear can 

hear the subtle sounds of a new 
revolution in thought. Like all revolu- 
tions this one has long been in the 
minds of theoreticians but only in the 
last two decades has it taken its place 
on the barricades of daily practice. The 
revolution is in the practical arts con- 
cerned with “personality” ; the revolu- 
tionary changes come this time not 
from the familiar basic sciences of 
biology or psychology. This time the 
revolution draws from the new dy- 
namic science of sociology. The appli- 
cations in daily practice have proved 
fruitful in such diverse projects as un- 
derstanding the success of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, revitalizing group ther- 
apy, aiding industrial morale work, re- 
assessing racial tensions, and studying 
the functional social structures of the 
modern hospital. 

Nowhere is this revolutionary set of 
concepts more fruitful than in the re- 
lationship between medicine and the 
ministry ; the relationship of the physi- 
cian and the clergyman. Here it offers 
hopes of the genuine rapprochement of 
two professions whose previous deal- 
ings have been marked, successively, 
by a diffuse fusion of roles (the medi- 
cine man-priest), by splendid isolation 


THOMAS W. KLINK 
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(“‘no soul was ever seen on the dissect- 
ing table”), by armed peace (“let the 
physician treat the body, the clergy- 
man the soul, and let them fight the 
clinical psychologists for the mind”), 
and most recently, by a series of tacti- 
cal therapeutic alliances in the territory 
of psychological, “psychosomatic”’ med- 
icine. 

The dilemma to which this new mode 
of thinking offers the possibility of an- 
swer is: When I, as a parish minister, 
visit a member in the hospital am I 
serving a “‘spiritual’”’ need that is es- 
sentially unrelated to the broken bone 
or the ailing organ? Or is my ministry 
designed to aid the physician in the re- 
lief of symptoms or even the restora- 
tion of maximal bodily functions? Or 
is my ministry directed to a restoration 
whose significance must be understood 
also in an entirely different context 
than the traditional triad of body-mind- 
soul ? 

It has been the historic role of the 
ministry to serve spiritual needs. It is 
well that such a particular ministry be 
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retained as the essential and unique 
our endeavor. Further, the 
modern pastoral practitioner has grown 
increasingly adept in his role of healer, 
in the secular sense of the word. The 
minister has come to be capable of tak- 
ing his place as a contributing member 
of the “healing team sharing in the re- 
lief of symptoms and the restoration of 
maximal personal function.” Here, a 
tradition that begins with Elwood 
Worcester and Anton Boisen and is 
given its most significant expression in 
Carroll Wise’ Religion in Illness and 
Health, continues in the clinical pas- 
toral education movement. This tradi- 
tion has given the minister a new and 
appropriate technology. It is the con- 
tention of this paper that the minister 
can find an additional and practically 
significant context of meaning for his 
relationship with the healing disciplines 
by turning to modern dynamic social 
theory for an understanding of the 
nature of illness and the roles of the 
practitioners and the patients. 


focus of 


Modern Dynamic Social Theory 

Dr. Talcott Parsons, Harvard Uni- 
versity, published his Structure of 
Social Action in 1937, his Social Sys- 
tem in 1955. Parson’s work has been 
the focus for a most significant change 
in social theory. In a sense the impact 
of these works may be compared with 
publication of the documentary hy- 
pothesis about the Bible by Graf-Wel- 
hausen: Familiar phenomena which 
had previously been regarded as stable 
substantial objects of study gave way 
to the concept of clusters of ideas in 
process against a background. In the 
case of social theory the previously sub- 
stantial object which gave way was not 
the Pentateuch but the 
cept of society (and its sub-divisions 
In the 
place of a substantial enduring social 


familiar con- 


like institutions, groups, etc. ). 
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entity Parsons and others set their 
“general theory of action” played out 
by “actors” (persons) in constantly 
shifting but interrelated “action sys- 
tems.” As the actors of social interac- 
tion moved from “action system” to 
“action system” their “roles’’ changed, 
too. (To caricature this theory: “Pas- 
tor Smith is surely different when he | 
gets in the pulpit than when he comes 
to the service club luncheon on Mon- 
day, and I wouldn’t have known it was 
the same man when he was sick in the 
hospital last year.’’ ) 





This illustration is not meant % 
delineate Pastor Smith as a spineless 
chameleon whose character trims like 
a sail to meet the prevailing wind. It 
is rather to illustrate the familiar ex- 
perience of all of us; actors in succes- 
sive action systems wherein we may 
play different roles elicited by our 
learning of culturally acceptable pat- 





terns of response and by our percep-| *” 


tion of the expectations of other actors | 
(alters) “on stage” in the action sys-| 
tem of the moment. 

These three concepts, then, “action 
system,” “actor” and “action role” are | 
fundamental to the new social theory 
From these building blocks an under- 
standing of more and more complex 
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which action is “frozen.” 


individual frame one may see the in- 
dividual “actors” cast in a role in rela- 
tion to the other actors and in a role} 


that is compatible with the plot (the 
culture) of the movie. (Script writers 
for “late, late show” TV 
cepted, of course.) An individual tram 
lifted out of the film of a would 
no significant 
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ever. To communicate, the movie must 
move in such a way that out of static 
shadows action emerges, actors reveal 
new sides to their roles and the plot 
unfolds its dramatic demands on the 
participants. So, too, with social theory 
where action emerges from actors and 
roles by a succession of frames (action 
systems ). 


Within this kind of thinking one 
must note that learning and develop- 
ment are not simply biological or psy- 
chological processes ; they are processes 
of socialization wherein the role-expec- 
tations of others and the culture are 
internalized. Further, it must be noted 
that for various reasons there is a con- 
sistent tendency for individual con- 
formity to role expectations to break 
down into deviant behaviour. (Some 
lack of conformity to role expectations 
would appear to be the normal con- 
comitant of desirable growth and de- 
velopment—as in the turbulence of 
adolescence. Likewise, it would appear 
to be associated with other less happy 
circumstances like the dissolution of a 
marriage relationship. More signifi- 
cantly for our paper it would appear 
that ilness—physical, social or emo- 
tional—invariably has the quality of 
deviant social behavior in which pre- 
viously established roles are broken 
down at the demand of—or with the 
justification of illness.) In such situ- 
ations the actor (the person) moves 
into a social action system where the 
deviant role can be accepted (e.g. a 
hospital ) but where certain new expec- 
tations are present which are culturally 
designed to produce a change in the di- 
rection of a new degree of role con- 
formity (i.e. the patient is supposed 
to act like a patient and in due course, 
get well). It is precisely in the middle 
of this last sentence that the minister 
gets a call from the wife of our ailing 
‘actor’: “Pastor, John went to the hos- 
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pital this morning. His ulcer has been 
much worse. They are going to oper- 
ate. I know he would like to see you 
before tomorrow.” Thus, we come, 
specifically, to the application of this 
general social theory to the problems 
of illness and health, to the relations of 
the minister and the physician. 


IlIness and Social Action Theory 


By and large, modern medicine’s 
progress since Koch, Pasteur, and 
Gray has come from painstaking elabo- 
ration of the details of pathology to be 
found in cells, in tissues, and in organs. 
It is the fashion nowadays in “en- 
lightened” non-medical circles to re- 
gard disparagingly the medical care 
that supposedly cannot “see the per- 
son” for the attention directed to the 
appendix or some other offending tag- 
end of tissue. This may reflect an ap- 
propriately sophisticated concern for 
the whole person, but with the blessed 
relief of a Salk vaccine new it 
would do well to recall that such dis- 
coveries came out of painstaking de- 
tachment from the afflicted child and 
equally disciplined attention to such 
thrice-removed details as tissue culture 


so 
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techniques and more adequately de- 
signed electron microscopes. In this 
same vein, the clergyman is well re- 
minded that every major medical ad- 
vance has come, at least in part, from 
specific detailed knowledge obtained by 
animal experimentation and __post- 
mortem examinations of human re- 
mains. Whatever our other concerns as 
clergymen, we have the occasional cru- 
cial opportunity to resist well-meaning 
interference with controlled animal ex- 
perimentation, and further we have the 
frequent opportunity to support our 
people in granting the routine request 
for post mortem examination. This is 
to digress, however importantly. 

More recently medicine has redis- 
covered the whole person and has, with 
heavy dependence psychiatry, 
elaborated knowledge of the disorders 
in total functioning. This is the now 
familiar story of so-called psychoso- 
matic medicine; more accurately, the 
medicine of the total human organism 
with both its psychic and somatic 
(bodily) aspects. It has been widely 
understood that conflicts over depend- 
ency can be converted into stomach dis- 
tress, stomach distress into localized 
irritations of the gastric mucosa, and 
such irritations into ulcers. Even such 
inertly physical ailments as broken 
bones have been attributed to guilt 
about repressed aggression which leads 
to accident proneness which makes or- 
thopedic surgeons busy men. Similar 
succinct chains of events have been 
constructed for eczema, hemorrhoids, 
hypertension, asthma, even the common 


upon 


cold. The simplicity of sequence in 
these disorders has proved seductive 
to many practitioners who have as- 
sumed that henceforth their ministry 
to the ill would be so contrived that 
the resources of religious faith would 
be directed therapeutically at the root 
emotional cause of physical symptom. 


June 


Even, a few careless have 
sought to derive from this literature of 
psychosomatic medicine an adequate 
explanation for the healing miracles of 
the gospels. Both therapeutically and 
exegetically these lightly conceived ven- 
tures seem foredoomed to frustration 
The treatment of such disorders is a 
lengthy and complicated process—as 
complicated as any surgery and not t 
be undertaken. by unskilled amateurs, 
however, well-meaning. That the skill- 
ed clergyman may have an appropriate 
place in such treatment there is littl 
doubt but his functioning demands a 
high order of skill as well as clear lines 
of explicit communication with the 
physician who has assumed responsi- 
bility for the case. A growing body of 
clinical literature has emerged in such 
journals as PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and 
the JOURNAL OF PASTORAL CARE. 


exegetes 


Thus, two broad approaches to the 
nature of illness have emerged—under- 
standing illness as a disorder of the 
body or its parts, and the understand- 
ing of illness as a dysfunction of the 
total personal organism. It has been 
suggested that the minister has a sig- 
nificant stake as a supportive com- 
munity leader in the approach to illness 
as evidence of detailed physical path- 
ology. Further, it has been suggested 
that the minister has a limited poten- 
tial role of participation in the task of 
healing when illness is demonstrably < 
dysfunction of the total personality. In 
the normal emotional 
average clergyman will often be the 
“therapist” of choice and availability 
With more serious emotional illnesses, 


reactions _ the 


and with most psychogenic physical 
disorders, the typical minister will have 
little part to play in the treatment 
process. But, when illness is conceived 
in terms of modern social 
minister will find that his pastoral 
functions play an integral and often 
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unique part in the healing process. 
Such a view of illness has been sug- 
gested above. Let us now be more spe- 
cific about this third way of under- 
standing illness, as “a deviant form of 
social behavior.” 

Writing about the use of the family 
in the treatment of serious mental ill- 
ness Midelfort declares: 

The use of relatives in the care of 
psychiatric patients is the outgrowth of 
a new theory which considers the 
family, not the individual, as the unit 
or organism in which illness occurs. 
It is based on the existence of balancing 
and opposing psychopathologies within a 
family .. . Only thru melioration of the 
different psychopathologies in the family 
can mental health be achieved for each 
individual member. The family, there- 
fore, must be viewed as the unit of 
treatment... 


Although written in a different theo- 
retical context, Midelfort’s book elab- 
orates by exhaustive clinical descrip- 
tions how one psychiatrist uses his role 
in the action system of illness/hospital 
to help his patients achieve a new and 
more adequate conformity to internal- 


ized roles in the extra-mural action 
systems of their lives. 
Again, illustrative of illness con- 


ceived as deviant social behavior are 
the following clinical summaries : 

Mr. S.C.W.: a 53-year-old man, a 
small-town business man who had been 
in a state hospital briefly at 19. Since 
then he had married and made a satis- 
factory adjustment. He had been elected 
to various boards and committees in his 
church and community. He was a reg- 
ular communicant of a Protestant 
church. In his community duties he was 
invariably a minority of one. A new 
pastor in the church discovered that Mr. 
W. had once been in a mental hospital 
and the pastor grew suddenly more tol- 
erant of his eccentric religious views. 
This pastoral “softness” coincided with 
an upsurge of youthful rebellion on the 
part of Mr. W’s 20-year-old son. Over 
a period of three months Mr. W. became 


’ 
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still more deviant in his attitudes, chal- 
lenging the chairman of the town board, 
the pastor of his church, his business 
partner. In the small town, the word of 
his previous hospitalization “got around” 
and he was met by tolerant understand- 
ing. He was admitted to a state hospital 
for a second time, agitated and com- 
plaining that “filthy things are getting 
into the town water supply with no filter 
to stop them.” 


Mr. D.M.N.: a 52-year-old postmaster 
in a small midwestern industrial town 
admitted to a medical-surgical hospital 
following a serious first heart attack. 
He had been repeately cautioned to “take 
things easy” by his physician who had 
noted a sharp increase in blood pressure 
following the death of his only son in 
military service five years earlier. In- 
stead, he seemed to intensify his normal- 
ly active schedule on the job, in his 
home, and in the church where he was 
an unusually talented layman. Follow- 
ing his hospitalization a fellow layman 
on the church board commented: “It 
will be real hard having D. back on the 
board as an invalid. You could always 
count on him to keep us stirred up.” His 
wife said to the minister: “I just can’t 
imagine what it will be like to have him 
take it easy around the house.” In the 
hospital, D’s heart made a nice recovery 
and he was a favorite patient with the 
nurses. When the minister came to visit 
him during the second week, D. said: 
“The doc’ says I’m going to have to go 
easy, which will be a very new thing 
for me.” 


NOTHER field, less clearly re- 
lated to the usual professional 
meeting ground of the minister and 
physician, offers further examples of 
this social view of illness. I refer to 
the problems of marital adjustment. 
Here the marriage problem (and the 
pre-marital interview) may sometimes 
helpfully be understood in terms of 
role relationships disturbed from their 
normal pattern within the action sys- 
tems of a marriage. 
A fable attributed to Schopenhauer 
tells of two porcupines driven together 
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for warmth by a winter storm. How- 
ever, every time they came close to- 
gether their prickly quills repelled 
them into distance. Perhaps this may 
serve as a parable of illness when seen 
as role disturbance. For Dr. Midel- 
fort’s patients mental illness was the 
deviant role resorted to when the 
psychic economy of the family became 
intolerable and proved unyielding. For 
Mr. W. illness was a deviant form of 
social behavior—marked by gross 
changes in thought processes—when a 
change in the expectations of his com- 
munity rendered his previous role un- 
tenable. For Mr. D—with his seriously 
affected heart—recovery from illness 
could not stop with the adequate com- 
pensation of heart function for it was 
not the heart alone that was diseased. 
He still faced the task of evolving and 
communicating to the loving but un- 
changing “actors” of his home that he 
could no longer play the old role. Like 
the porcupines’ flight from each other, 
illness is the retreat into non-conform- 
ity from roles that the needs of one’s 
action system demands. 

Parsons has described the four es- 
sential characteristics of the “sick” 
role: 


1. Exemption from normal social re- 
sponsibilities which is, of course, relative 
to the nature and severity of the illness. 

2. The sick person cannot be expected 
“by pulling himself together” to get well 
by an act of decision or will 
be “taken care of.” 


He must 
He is not responsible 
for his actions. He is sick 

3. The state of being ill is itself un 
desirable and has 
well.” 

4. The obligation is to seek technically 
competent help and to cooperate in the 


an obligation to “get 


process of getting well 


What, then, does this mean for the 
minister in his with the ill and 
in his relationship with the physician? 


work 


To that, let us now turn; briefly noting 


June 


some of the more obvious implications, 


Implications For the Minister 
(A.) The minister who can con- 
ceive of illness as more or less deviant 
behavior from a normal set of 
roles becomes aware that his contact 
with the patient—whatever its content 
—symbolizes the continuing ‘‘inactive 
membership” in the action systems and 
their deeply meaningful roles from 
which the patient is separated by ill- 
ness. Whatever takes place the visit can 
be sacramental in effect in that it testi- 
fies that the patient is still “in 
munion.” 
(B.) In the long chronic illnesses 
the minister’s visit has the significance 
of conserving for the patient 


social 


com- 


those 
identities (roles) which have been sur- 
rendered, or at least severely disrupted, 
by illness. Although this is similar to 
the first implication above, 
note the peculiar social pathology of 
long hospitalization. We need to recall 


here we 


that there is ample evidence that any 
disturbance of physical or psychological 
or social functioning reverberates its 
damaging effect on the other levels of 
organization. Nowhere is this reverber- 
ative effect more clearly evident than 
in the so-called of the 
aged where disturbances of any level 


“deterioration” 


tend to set off chain 


others: 


reactions in the 
in the physical, or psychologi- 
The 


roles 


cal, or social. conservation ot 


usable social even through ill- 


ness—and the patient support for read- 
justment of roles thus becomes a cru- 


cial healing tool in the hands of the 


enlightened practitioner. The oppor- 
tunity for such a ministry is open to 
the pastor in the case of Mr. N., the 
heart patient described above. (Al 
though this implication is directed 


towards the parish minister, it is equal- 
ly true for the hospital chaplain who 


; a “ 
may find new significance tamuliar 
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functions of initial visiting, worship 
services, preaching, etc., when these 
functions are reviewed as ministries of 
patients with other “roles” than their 
“patient-hood” in other action systems 
than the hospital. ) 

(C.) Further, we may be reminded 
that a focus of the pastor’s healing 
function is in the particular structure 
of action systems of role expectations 
in which he serves—the church. Here 
is a potentially healing fellowship, but 
lest my brethren rise up to glibly quote 
a believer let me recall two qualities 
of the church as a healing fellowship 
which were illustrated negatively 
above. In the case of Mr. W., his 
church failed as a healing fellowship 
because it altered the role in which it 
had expected him to conform—from 
firm control of his argumentative out- 
bursts to the passively, understanding 
acceptance of a man who had been 
“crazy’’—all without bothering to con- 
sult Mr. W. In the case of Mr. N., his 
fellow board member (and his wife) 
indicate that although his heart decom- 
pensation demands a change of role, 
they will be hard put to accept the 
“new man.” From these two, may we 
not extract the lesson that, among 
other things, the healing church fellow- 
ship must find a new sense of respect 
for maintaining open channels for 
mutual determination of the roles per- 
sons are expected to play? 

(D.) The healing function of the 
minister takes on an added character. 
As is probably more familiar from 
work with marriage problems, the min- 
ister becomes the supportive aide to 
persons who are seeking to communi- 
cate more adequately to the significant 
“others” of their action system. Here, 
he is not the messenger boy between 


socially dissociated and perhaps con- 
tending parties but the supportive ego 
who tries to “listen through” and by 
listening to clarify what the person 
wants to say to the other. There is 
relevance of this kind of thinking for 
the ministry to youth whose action 
systems—in school, home, in church— 
are a-bubble with the most profound 
and confusing role changes. 


Conclusion 


All this has not been intended to be 
support for those who avoid the knowl- 
edge to be found in dynamic psycholo- 
gy. The reader who lacks practical pre- 
liminary acquaintance with the findings 
of psychiatry has read this paper with 
inevitable distortion. We have sought 
to suggest that the relationship of the 
minister and the physician need not be 
limited to a political division of terri- 
tory along the alleged boundary of 
hody and soul. Neither need it be 
hound to common participation in psy- 
chologically - determined interventions 
into malfunctioning human personali- 
ties—although this been and will con- 
tinue to be a major area of fruitful 
cooperation. When illness is under- 
stood as a deviation from normal roles 
which have been internalized by per- 
sons, actors in a series of action sys- 
tems—then a whole new chapter in the 
relationship of the ministry and medi- 
cine is open. 

Although these thoughts have drawn 
heavily from the ideas and research of 
modern social theory, we have not de- 
parted from that profound scriptural 
understanding of the dynamic nature 
of personality in a social system: 
“Now ve are the body of Christ and 
members in particular.” (J Cor. 12:27 


& Ge ) 





HE most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. It is the 


source of all true art and science. 


-ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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The school chaplain’s chief base of operation 
is the classroom; from there almost everything 


fruitful has its origin. 


The Minister and Education 


HERE is a sense in which the title 
to this article is redundant. The 
Gospel of St. Matthew concludes with 
the words, “Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you .” The resurrected 
Christ was talking to his disciples, the 
first Christian ministers, and he was 
directing them to teach. In the light of 
this divine command, the minister in- 
evitably takes on the role of educator, 
though the reverse is not, of course, 
necessarily true. All educators are not 
by any means conscious of the presence 
of God nor of the necessity to ransack 
their resources for the best to lay at 
the feet of their pupils in Christ’s 
name. The minister, however, must, no 
matter what the particular context of 
his ministry. His “pupils” obviously 
need not only be those who sit around 
him in a class; they are all those of any 
age or race to whom he bears the rela 
tion of minister 
It is sometimes thought that the life 
of a chaplain in a secondary boarding 
school must be different in kind from 
the life of a parish priest. If he is not 
the headmaster, he escapes, it is true, 


MALCOLM STRACHAN 


Master 


Groton Schoo! 

almost all the difficult administrative 
problems of the institution. He is more 
free to follow unencumbered the voca- 
tion of minister, and the possibilities 
that at a school are boundless. His 
work is by no means limited to adoles 
cent needs, though these are natural 
the first-line engagements. These needs 
frequently arise from particular famil 





situations, and so the families affor 
the second-line engagements, extending 
the ministering of the chaplain far | 

yond the limits of his chapel or class 
room work. A school community 11 

self, however, is not bristling only wit 
such needs. The adults on the staff ar 
an integral part of the establishment 
though they are often forgotten wher 
one speaks of a school. These adult 
who spend most of their lives apart 
from a wide companionship with thet 
peers often present problems that af 
of peculiar relevance to the school mit 
ister. In addition, a vast majority 

teachers who by now have _ reache 
early middle age were educated twent 

five to thirty years ago in what coul 
roughly be called deterministic points 
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of view and certainly in a skepticism 
of the validity of the Bible and re- 
ligious teaching in general. It is not an 
easy job to tackle that hidden assump- 
tion, grown strong and relatively un- 
challenged over the years, that all 
events in time are simply manifesta- 
tions of universal principles or laws. 
A whole new category of reality has to 
be explored with colleagues who hold 
such assumptions, and this takes vast 
time, much tact, and the most trained 
intelligence on the part of the minister. 


R. DRURY of St. Paul’s School 

used to insist that “a school isn’t 
like real life; a school is real life.” I 
suppose that one of the things he must 
have been referring to was the infinite 
variety of personalities that make up a 
school community. Infinite varieties of 
personalities make up any community, 
of course; but the life of a residential 
institution tends to sharpen the differ- 
ences and to bring into a narrow focus 
the delicately balanced tensions that are 
in fact never really at rest in a delicate 
balance at all. To employ some crude 
categories, the young radical and the 
young conformist, the faculty individ- 
ualist or disenchanted teacher are only 
afew of the discordant types that for 
better or worse have to live together 
somehow in a “community” 
months of the The 
these various personalities with each 
other are all the more crucial when the 
school is a Church school ; that is, when 
the community is specifically called into 
being to bear witness in human terms 
of what the divine community of the 
church can mean to its members. In 
such a community the spiritually lame, 
halt, and blind are to be given health; 
the lonely, companionship and the sense 


for nine 


year, balance of 


ot being needed ; the undirected enthu 


Siast, direction and control. The in 


tegrity of each one is to be trusted as 





a fact by the others; each member is 
to accept equal responsibility to make 
the enterprise “go.” This is no mean 
task : the fact that it is always in a state 
of becoming and never is, sets up in 
acute form that other and final tension : 
the confrontation by the erring human 
of the divine will. The residential mode 
of life in a Church school makes this a 
peculiarly compelling force, and to 
make it as fully a creative force as pos- 
sible is the educational task of the resi- 
dent minister. 

Important as the chapel is to all his 
efforts, the chaplain’s chief base of 
operation is the classroom. From there, 
as a general thing, almost everything 
fruitful has its origin. Straightaway, 
however, an exception must be noted. 
There was the boy whom I shall call 
Tom who lived in the dormitory over 
which I presided. I never had him in a 
class in religion, though I did in Eng- 
lish, a subject which lends itself to a 
consideration of theological topics in 
untheological language. At the time | 
speak of, he was growing into his 
eighteenth vear. He came of a family 
that was utterly secular in all its val- 
ues. The galaxy of ancestral Puritan 
divines had long ceased to cast any of 
its effectual fire upon this present gen- 
eration so far as anyone could observe. 
Yet night after night for the better part 
of a term, he came to my room to carry 
on a conversation begun in some way 
about the position of the Bible. Was it 
revelation? Was it the revelation? Or 
was it bearing witness to a revelation 
that had actually occurred in history? 
It doesn’t matter really what we talked 
about ; the important thing was that we 
talked and in that general realm of sub- 
ject matter. He reread 
read other books; he became fascinated 
by Church particularly he 
studied Augustine’s Confessions, and 
he talked and talked about them all. 


Genesis; he 


history ; 


or ure re nme ee 
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Before the year was out, he was begin- 
ning to grasp something of that sense 
of immediacy which at different times 
had shaken St. Paul and St. Augustine. 
This concern kept growing in him dur- 
ing his freshman year in college, dur- 
ing which he returned on frequent 
visits. At the end of that year, his 
family stepped in, stopped his visits 
to me and insisted on more orthodox 
behavior from their son. There were 
clubs to join, all the trappings of a 
proper and very eligible young man to 
assume. The family line Tom obeyed 
to the letter, and our communication 
ceased for the three years until he grad- 
uated, broke with his family and had 
a minor nervous breakdown—in that 
order. His mother came to see me and 
made it clear that I was in part re- 
sponsible for this rebellion. This high- 
ly dramatic meeting was only the first 
of many in which drama gradually 
gave way to calm reappraisals and new 
valuations. 


CITE this particular encounter, for 

it illustrates a common problem for 
the minister-educator. How far is he 
to go in his “teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever (Christ) com- 
manded” when he can foresee—even if 
dimly—that it will produce within the 
pupil a spirit of rebellion against his 
family? Many pupils are not endowed 
with the physical or moral strength to 
endure a long drawn-out tension of 
some acuteness. Many parents are not 
altogether free from a spirit of posses- 
siveness toward their child. They have 
often a sense that the traditions of their 
family life should be unassailable by an 
outsider. These feelings rightfully de- 
serve respect and_ consideration. 
Though the bearer of the Gospel is 
warned that he carries a sword in his 
hand, the sword’s use must be delicate- 
ly timed and discriminately judged, for 


the bearer of the sword is himself cor- 
rupt. One of the forms of his corrup- 
tion is the temptation to rob the 
parents of their child: to sneer at 
family possessiveness only in fact to 
exchange the object of possession and 
to count in larger numbers his own 
personal followers or disciples. This, | 
think, is a peculiar temptation for the 
minister-educator, and I recall with 
some concern a man in this position 
who felt that his rewards for a lifetime 
in school work was that “his boys” re- 
turned even as adults to have him make 
their decisions for them. In a school 
world where tangible results are so 
generally esteemed—academic and ath- 
letic honors can so easily be measured 
—it is peculiarly hard for the minister 
not to fall victim to the general passion 
for this kind of visible accomplish- 
ment which reflects so much honor on 
the classroom or playing field work of 
his lay associates. 

Now that I have noted my exception 
to the generalization that almost every- 
thing fruitful has its origin in the class- 
room, I must try to justify that gen- 
eralization. In a Church school where 
religious studies as a rule are required 
in the curriculum, a certain amount of 
opposition builds up over the years 
against the subject. This opposition is 
partly a result of current modes of 
thought among the students ; 
expression of adolescent opposition 
against anything that seems imposed 
by authority; partly a result from 
other causes much more difficult to get 
at. Especially in the tenth or eleventh 
grade classes, the disgruntled often try 
to push the course into almost any 
other field than Christianity. They wish 
to study other religions, or psychology, 
or juvenile delinquency, or almost any- 
thing other than what they claim they 
are already too familiar with. Such 
attitudes can not be lightly overridden, 


partly an 
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but there is much at stake for the 
teacher of religion. It has been a long, 
hard fight in many schools to bring 
the study of religion up to a level 
where it can be regarded as a worthy 
peer of any other subject in the cur- 
riculum. The material of the study is 
specifically Christianity, and there is 
much ground to cover: its literature in 
the Bible; its history, its doctrine. It 
is required ; it must be passed to grad- 
uate; tests and marks must be given. 
The principles are that the faithful 
must be educated in the faith; that a 
study of the faith is as much of an 
intellectual discipline as any other 
school subject, and that a class in re- 
ligion should be conducted in much the 
same manner as any other class. These 
principles have been won at much cost 
in many of our Church schools. Yet 
the question always remains, “Are 
these, in fact, the faithful whom we 
are trying to educate in the faith? Can 
the faith be taught, even as a stiff in- 
tellectual discipline, to those who are 
not in the least bit sure they want to 
be among the faithful at all?” 

The students naturally come to the 
school from somewhere else, and they 
bring with them all the evidences of 
spiritual confusion and diverse orien- 
tations that characterize life in the 
American community. They bring, in 
their own way, a great pressure to bear 
on the school to be neutral about the 
great ultimate issues of life. The 
Church school, however, represents the 
effort of the community of faith to save 
the faith. This conflict is inevitably re- 
fected in the classroom. It seems to me 
that there comes a time in the life of 
a pupil when the faith cannot be taught 
to him just as any other subject is 
taught. One takes a risk here, of 


course, but the cause seems to me to be 
worth the gamble. Instead of talking 
about the faith, the teacher has some- 
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how to create a mood, a tone, a feel- 
ing within the class group around him 
that the faith is a relevant subject for 
discussion—-relevant, that is, to their 
specific needs whatever they may be. 


NCE it happened in part—a very 

gradual happening—during the 
reading of the Gospel of John with 
eleventh graders. The approach was in 
the manner of a meditation—a medita- 
tion extended over the period of a 
whole term. Any question no matter 





how trivial, was taken seriously; any 
point raised was duly explored; any 
digression was taken in its full far- 


reaching stride. The pressure of marks 
and tests was removed. As the weeks 
went by, the voices became less stri- 
dent, the tone more relaxed, the very 
personal questions more numerous and 
less self-conscious, the relevance of the 
Gospel seemed more and more to be 
recognized as just. The original inten- 
tion was to try in this way to create 
some semblance of a community of 
faith in which faith could be discussed. 
That it seemed to have some validity 
was suggested to me by an incident at 
the end of the second term. 

A vacation was approaching. Just 
before it began, I had a letter from the 
mother of one of the boys in the class, 
asking me to pay a visit during the 
holiday. Some of the things which her 
boy had written in letters had struck 
her with a particular force. She had 
been accepting a growing estrangement 
from her husband and a lessening con- 
for her own Church (Roman 
Catholic) as an inevitable development 
in her life. Her son was aware of all 
these things, but he had become less 
willing to agree that such developments 
had to be inevitable. He thought that 
what had happened to him over the 
year might somehow happen to his 
mother in her f more 
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troubles. That first visit was a prelude 
to a long period of reconciling work 
which finally included the entire family. 

3ringing the Christian faith home to 
one’s colleagues on the faculty is, of 
course, the most difficult enterprise, 
and yet the minister who enters into 
the life of a school must assume this 
task as part of his labor. The most 
tactful way possible, I believe, was of- 
fered to me a few years ago in the 
course of making a survey of the state 
of Church schools, a survey commis- 
sioned by the Department of Christian 
Education of the National Council. 
That survey brought out clearly one 
major need which some members of 
Church school faculties felt—a 
to know how the “secular” subjects 
they taught might play a part in the 
school’s over-all witness to the Chris- 
tian faith. An attempt to meet this need 
found expression in a so-called “in- 
service” training program for teachers 
in Church schools. Three leaders, each 
eminent in his own field of study, were 
selected to direct the discussions of the 
teachers drawn from History, English, 
and Mathematics departments. For 
three long week-ends during the course 
of a school year, these teachers met at 
Seabury House and discussed under 
the guidance of their leaders the part 
their particular subject might play in 
supporting the total Christian witness 
of their school. Many of these teach- 


need 


ers were, of course, already very faith- 
ful Christians, but there also 
those who came with much scepticism 
and indeed distrust. Once they were 


were 


convinced that no attack was planned 
upon the integrity of their own subject 
matter and that the program did not 
envisage making [:nglish into a study 
of moral tracts or developing a “Chris 
tian mathematics,’ the meetings be- 
came an exciting rediscovery by them 
of the meanings which the subjects had 
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in themselves and paved the way for 
new areas of discussion with the clergy 
at their own schools. At one school, at 
least, it led to a Bible class, asked for 
and attended by members of the faculty 
one of whom had felt that the Bible 
had been reopened for him by one of 
the leaders of the in-service program. 


UNNING as a thread through all 

these particular jobs of a minis- 
ter’s life in a school is the principal 
occupation of any 
available at all places 
those who feel the need for coming to 
him. Most of those who do come to thr 
minister in their need are the young 
ones—those in whose families a death 
has occurred or a divorce ; those whose 
parents have devastatingly neglected 
them; those who have discovered in 
moral where 
they had thought all was strong; those 
who are simply lonely and friendless 


minister — being 


times and 


themselves weaknesses 


Some teachers in schools have office 
hours; some who live in dormitories 
occasionally close their study doors 
The school minister can never do these 
things. He has no time he can justly 
call his own. He must be there when 
the need for him arises. He will always 
be asked for answers, and he 
somehow make it a common concern to 
get at the right questions, the questions 
that can tease a pupil into thinking on 


must 


his own and help him achieve some de- 
gree of mastery over his troubles and 
reconcile him to living with problems 
and questions unanswerable in ordi- 
nary worldly terms. Finally, for school 
ministers as 
Schweitzer’s words in My Life and 
Thought hold shatteringly true: “The 
one essential thing is that we strive to 
have light in ourselves. Our strivings 
will be recognized by others, and when 
people have light in themselves, it will 
shine out from them.” 
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Revival is necessary for the survival of all that 
we hold most ultimate in this restless search of 
human life. 


Conversion 


— personality is at once the 
best known and the least under- 
stood of all forms of existence. Each 
person knows himself best from inside 
information of his own experience and 
what it means to him to live through 
it, He can feel his own shadings of 
mood from moment to moment, the ebb 
and flow of his emotions, and the cross- 
currents which are almost but not quite 
ready to do or decide. Yet there are 
shadowy unknowns in the unconscious 
depths of his nature that impel or re- 
strain him in a baffling interplay of con- 
flicting tendencies. From his dream and 
fantasy life come intimations of sur- 
prising wishes and fears that imply the 
ongoing of secret plots and counter- 
plots in his life drama. 

As he wrestles with this mystery, 
every person becomes a problem to 
himself. ‘“‘Man has always been his 
most vexing problem,” as Reinhold 
Niebuhr says. He is the only animal 
who is able to perceive himself as an 
object and by so doing to transcend the 
life of momentary experience to judge 
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his own behavior in larger perspective. 
This self-consciousness which sets him 
apart so complicates his behavior that 
he is divided against himself and un- 
able to act on pure impulse. He looks 
at himself and questions his own im- 
pulses, whether to follow or resist 
them. He may start to act, then hesitate 
and come to a standstill while he pon- 
ders the situation and asks himself if it 
is better to do this or that. So he checks 
and contradicts himself by the inner 
separation of self-consciousness. 

Out of these contradictions come the 
possibility of freedom and the neces- 
sity of making choices. Human life is 
a series of forked-road situations, in 
which choices are inescapable. If a 
person is stubborn and refuses to go 
either way, that too is a choice. The 
more conscious he is, the more alter- 
natives he confronts and the more de- 
cisions he has to make. “The more 
consciousness, the more self,” as Kier- 
kegaard says. And the more self-aware- 
ness, the more alive a person is. Be- 
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coming a person means this heightened ing cauldron” of excitement known as 
awareness of “I-ness,” in the experi- the id, primitive desires press impul § te 
ence that I am acting in response to _ sively and persistently for gratificati 
the events of my world. So irrational are they that if they h 
Yet for this new dimension of self- their way unrestrained, they will con 
awareness man must pay a consider- to reckless destruction. In so far a 
able price. Out of the very contradic- these primitive impulses conflict wit} 
tions that provide his freedom come the standards of conduct established 9 
the distresses of conflict. Life can never Society, they are met by a restraining 
be simple or easy for a conscious per- No from persons in authority, suct 
. son. He must forever contend with the parents who speak from the urgency 
: competing demands of a complicated their own conflictual struggles. ( 
: world and the clashing desires of a As the growing chi dmires 
: complex inner life that give him no _ fears his parents, he will identify wit! 
: rest. Like Adam, the prototype of them and model his behavior after 
every man, he is lured by the unknown, | theirs. To the young child his parents§ & 


tempted by untasted possibilities, se- seem omnipotent in the ability to grati- 
1 1 1:1 th 


duced by the one he loves, forbidden _ fy their desires, and he seeks to be like 


by highest authority, caught in con- them in such traits as will gain him hisf © 
5 flicts of desire, overcome with guilty desires. Also he needs their approval} t! 
. remorse, and driven forth to wrestle for they are so close to him from day} « 
' and sweat in a world of contradiction to day that he cannot tolerate the anx- 
. and uncertainty. iety of their disapproval. A two-way} 's 
: In these struggles who will not suffer relationship develops in which th 
anxiety and dread? Through such ex- child reaches out to identify with ' 
periences every person must pass in parent and then to introject or take C¢ 
the process of his self-realization. Anx into himself their most insistent d 
iety is the psychological climate of mands. So he will internalize theif st 
; conflict and uncertainty, in which al moralistic demands and regulate his} s 
’ ternative possibilities clamor for atten- conduct by the introjected authority] | 


tion and choice in either-or situations. they represent. 
“Dread is the first reflex of possibility,” This internal authority, which Frew uf 
ays Kierkegaard, “a glimmer and yet named the superego, is set agains 
a terrible spell.” It is the “dizziness of | impulsive id from which it derives 
freedom” in the tempting-forbidding energy. There are two ways in whit 


stress of diversified options and allur the superego operates. The conscit 
ing contradictions. Out of such anxiety incorporates the punishments from # 
a person comes to heightened aware parents and continues to bring th 
ness and passionate intensity of unique punitive force against the impulsn 
individuality. In this way he discovers _ life. In this eternal warfare the pers 
his finitude and sin; he knows that he — suffers incessant guilt ai noral ai 
is incomplete, and yet he knows that he iety which intensifies the distress, af 
is not alone. He confronts Thou in th punishes himself for trivial ind uf 
depth of his anguish and the height of _ realistic guilt feelings 
his a piration \nothet response t the oTrowil 
person is to iIncorporat the ipprova 
Fk KIcUD also finds basic conflicts in of the parents as the ev leal This 
every personality. From a “‘seeth the positive and rewarding effect 
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identification that motivates the person 
to strive for perfection at any cost to 
his contrary impulses. In his drama of 
urging and checking forces the drive 
for perfection collides with the drive 
for id pleasure, and the outcome is a 
civil war of interminable psychic strug- 
gle and intolerable feelings of guilt. In 
the lure of pleasure he is forever guilty, 
and in the light of the ideal he is for- 
ever condemned. He becomes his own 
accuser, and as the conflict is internal 
and largely unconscious, it is inescap- 
able. 

At the center of the conflict is the 
ego, aware of the demands of society 
and serving as the executive function 
that seeks to adjust to this reality prin- 
ciple. But its energy is derived from 
the impulsive life of the id, and the 
demands of the pleasure-seeking id are 
constantly upon the ego. The person 
is again in conflict which is inescapable, 
and he requires the utmost ingenuity to 
work out compromises between the 
conflicting demands. In this three-way 
conflict the moralistic demands of the 
superego operate against the reality 
seeking of the ego as much as against 
the pleasure seeking of the id. And the 
insistent demands of the id are striving 
against the restraints of the ego as well 
as the superego. To manage these re 
calcitrant the 
series of defenses to repress the painful 
conflicts. But these defenses only drive 
the conflicts into the unconscious, 
where they continue their underground 


forces activates a 


ego 


warfare in explosive dynamics that dis 
turb the whole personality. 
Neo-Freudians like Horney and Sul 
livan give priority to interpersonal re 
lations over instinctual drives. Impulses 
of love, anger, and fear are responses 
to other persons who are perceive d as 
approving or disapproving. These rela 
tions to Freud 
also emphasized in his later years, ar 


other persons, which 
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on 
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introjected to constitute the dynamic 
character of personality. Disturbing re- 
lations set up anxieties and neurotic 
defenses that react in perpetual con- 
flicts. The neurotic person is not free 
to make realistic choices, for he is lock- 
ed in conflicts of equally compelling 
forces driving in opposite directions, 
neither of which he wants. A person so 
blocked is stranded with no way out 
unless a radical change in him is ac- 
complished affecting his relations with 
other persons. 


IKEWISE William James recog- 

nized the sick soul as a divided self 
caught in basic conflict. Even when he 
may prosper and appear happy, he is 
haunted by a feeling coming from a 
deeper region of the precarious uncer- 
tainty of every good. A vigorous mind 
like Goethe can look back on his life 
from seventy-five years and say, “It 
has been nothing but pain and burden.” 
Luther, when he had grown old, con- 
fessed, “I am utterly weary of life.” 
This sense of failure and futility may 
vitiate all gains and infect any happi- 
with Confronted 
with evil and loss as a finite person 
whose days are numbered, it is easy to 


contradiction. 


ness 


fall prey to despair and melancholy. “I 
first death,” 
said Bunyan, “upon everything of this 
life.” The vitality of feeling that was 


must pass a sentence of 


once heightened to the anguish of acute 
turn to 
and apathy. Again the cloud of anxiety 


distress may then numbness 
may come to a storm of panic fear or 
settle down into obsessive compulsions 
to perform strange rituals in vain ef 

rts to cope with fear. 

Boisen from his own experience and 
research is able to give an inside VIEW 

' mental illness. He finds the focus to 
be an intolerable sense of personal fail 
ire and guilt. Three different reactions 
noted: (1) drifting, with 
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drawing, and giving up the struggle; 
(2) delusion, self-deception, and pro- 
jecting blame elsewhere; (3) a des- 
perate attempt at reorganization. The 
first two are not conducive to re- 
covery. They result in social isolation 
and progressive disintegration of per- 
sonality with no fighting spirit or will 
to get well. But in the third reaction a 
person is willing to acknowledge the 
seriousness of illness and take radical 
steps to reconstruct his whole life. The 
more acute the crisis, the better is the 
prognosis, as there is less opportunity 
for drifting or deception when the dis- 
tress is all-engrossing. 

In this acute crisis he discovers heal- 
ing power at work in psychotic illness, 
when it is a desperate attempt at re- 
organization of a way of life that had 
become intolerable. It may issue in a 
dramatic religious experience akin to 
conversion. In profound distress 
there is ultimate concern for the whole 
destiny of life. There may be honest 
confession of failure and guilt with 
earnest desire to enter upon a new life. 
In the study of historical religious lead- 
ers like Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Paul, Luth- 
er, George Fox, John Wesley, Bun- 
yan, and Swendenborg he traces con- 
flicts similar to mental illness but 
emerging into religious conversion. In 
a religious crisis a person feels that he 
is confronting Thou, while his fate 
hangs in the balance. In these periods 
of ultimate concern creative forces are 
exceptionally active, as are forces of 
destruction also in the heat of seething 
emotions that intensify the struggle. In 
such eruptive and decisive experiences 
the person may have a religious con- 
version to change the whole course of 
his life. 

Crisis is inevitable for man. Con- 
flicts are inherent in the dynamic struc- 
ture of his personality and emerge to 
acute 


distress in his self-conscious 
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awareness. Human growth undergoes 
critical periods in birth, puberty, mar- 
riage, parenthood, climacteric, aging, 
grief, and dying. There will be frus- 
trating situations to confront and in- 
trapsychic conflicts to suffer. Minor 
hurts and problems may be healed and 
adjusted, but underlying them is the 
deeper wound of perpetual conflict at 
the center of his being. It would be 
superficial to deny this basic disturb- 
ance and gloss it over with optimistic 
rationalizations. There is nothing to be 
gained in hiding or belittling the seri- 
ousness of man’s predicament. 

Is there no way out of this unyield- 
ing conflict in which every person wars 
against himself as_ his 
enemy? Freud saw the psychic conflict 
as interminable, and while he did much 
to understand and heal the sufferings 
of his patients, he remained pessimistic 
about ultimate solutions. Kierkegaard, 
who took an equally serious view of 
man’s predicament, believed there was 
a way of salvation open to man by re- 
nunciation and singleness of devotion 
to God in faith that only God can give. 
James and Boisen agree that the crisis 
of conflict and despair is of fatal pro- 
portions and that there will be no easy 
way out. The solution is to be found 
in religious conversion, which is a revo- 
lution decisive enough to transform the 
whole personality. 


own worst 


F SUCH a conversion is possible, 

the crisis may not be altogether evil. 
It may be an unusual opportunity to 
deal with life in a new and creative 
way. Until problems confront us, we do 
little serious thinking at all, and only 
then do we engage in active search for 
solutions. A crisis arouses heightened 
awareness and acute perceptions to 
sense danger and cope with the situ- 
ation. It causes a desperate search for 
resources by which to meet the need 
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so vividly experienced. It brings into 
sharp focus a person’s role in the situa- 
tion, his relationships and his respon- 
sibility to do what is best at such a 
time. Actions are to be weighed more 
seriously, and questions are asked as to 
why this is so, what it means, and what 
is required. 

Not only does a crisis serve to 
awaken and mobilize resources for the 
individual ; it has the same effect upon 
a social group. Boisen has shown by 
extensive research that times of crisis 
are the most creative periods in the 
history of religious movements. What 
the crisis of mental illness may do for 
an individual personality as a religious 
conversion, so the acute distress of eco- 
nomic depression may do in launching 
and augmenting a religious revival as 
in the Pentacostal movements around 
1930. 

Where there is little awareness of 
need, there is little concern for any- 
thing. But where the need is great, 
human concern rises with the sense ot 
urgency to ultimate pitch. Religion as 


ultimate concern is a quest for the 
greatest value and destiny of life. 


When local values are lost and the fa- 
miliar props of complacency fall, then 
our little securities are broken and we 
know they are helpless to save us. Des- 
perate need calls for greater resources 
than our customary defenses and feeble 
futilities. When the half-gods go, we 
turn to the ultimate Thou, realizing as 
never before that no other will be rele- 
vant to our ultimate concern. 

Every person is insufficient in his 
own isolation. This we learned at an 
early age and found answers, if we 
were so fortunate, in the sustaining love 
of our family relationships. But then 
we clamored for independence and 
gained a certain pose of self-sufficiency 
by relying just enough on faithful re- 
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lations to keep our balance in an un- 
steady existence. We might do so well 
for a while as to forget that we are 
finite and gain a deceptive illusion that 
we are sufficient and secure. 

But when the crisis strikes, we learn 
again what had been so easily forgot- 
ten. Now we know our needs, and after 
vain efforts to regain the self-sufficient 
pose, we must turn one way or the 
other. Either we hide behind defenses 
that cannot save but only foil us, or 
else we must honestly confess our folly 
arid seek with ultimate concern for 
Thou. If we turn in that direction, the 
outcome may be a religious conver- 
SION..«. «.- 

A genuine religious conversion is the 
outcome of a crisis. Though it may 
occur to persons in a variety of circum- 
stances and forms, and though we may 
find many preparatory steps and long- 
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range consequences, the event of con- 
version comes to focus in a crisis of ul- 
timate concern. There is in such con- 
version a sense of desperate conflict in 
which one is so involved that his whole 
meaning and destiny are at stake in a 
life-or-death, all-or-none significance. 
Unless a person is aware of conflict 
serious enough to defeat him, and un- 
less he is concerned ultimately enough 
to put his life in the balance, he is not 
ready for conversion. If in such a crisis 
a person reaches out to Thou, willing 
to give all of himself to this relation- 
ship, and out of mingling despair and 
hope decides to enter a new way of 
life, he may be radically changed in a 
religious conversion. 
William James put it this way: 


To be converted [is] the process, grad- 
ual or sudden, by which a self hitherto 
divided, and consciously wrong, inferior 
and unhappy, becomes unified and con- 
sciously right, superior and happy, in 
consequence of its firmer hold upon re- 
ligious realities. ... 


F religious conversion can do this, 

it is not to be shrugged off as wish- 
ful thinking or mere illusion. Where 
the results are inconsequential, there is 
reason to infer that the conversion was 
not genuine. But, you may be asking, 
is conversion necessary for everyone? 
Why trouble the contented persons 
who face no crisis or see no need for a 
new life? We may hear various replies 
to this question, and they are entitled 
to honest consideration. When we put 
this question, however, in the ultimate 
sense of the nature of man, we per- 
ceive that life for every finite person 
is a crisis. For no person is self-suf- 
ficient or able to fulfill his needs from 
within himself alone. He is incomplete, 
and to live at all he must depend upon 
resources beyond his own. Consequent- 
lv, the very existence of man from mo- 


ment to moment is a crisis. He may 
evade or deny the issue of his finitude 
He may even claim that he is content 
to be what he is for the limits of time 
he can stand his ground, and then let 
him die without regrets and no ques- 
tions asked. But in this defiant pose he 
deceives no one more than himself, who 
is too stubborn to acknowledge the in- 
finite possibilities that might enlarg: 
and enrich the meaning of his life 
There is no crisis more serious than 
the pride that refuses to face the crisis 
There are none so blind or so much in 
danger of defeat as those who will not 
see. The crisis is here whether we as- 
sent or not, as deep as our finite need 
and as great as our infinite potentiali- 
ties by which to realize the meaning 


1 


and integrating purpose of life. 
There are those who scoff at religi- 

with _ the 

methods by which religious groups may 


ous revivals or quarrel 
conduct evangelistic meetings. This is 
to be expected in a culture of such 
diversity as ours, in which there is 
freedom to differ in religious beliefs 
and practices. Some prefer the gigantic 
mass meeting, others the individual 
work of personal 
others the face-to-face interaction of 
the small group. Others will prefer 


evangelism, and 


none of these and ask only to be let 
alone. But when it becomes clear that 
the crisis confronting us will not pass, 
that it is inherent in our finite tendency 
to court defeat by cutting ourselves off 
from larger potentialities, then our con- 
cern may be ultimate. Then we may 
see that life is forever a crisis by th 
very terms of our finite existence, tha 
our human aspirations will defeat us 
until we reach out for a response fron 


beyond ourselves. Revival is neces- 
sary for the survival of all that we | 
hold most ultimate in this restless | 


search of human life. 
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MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


A Ministers’ Conference covering 
such areas as: Religion and Mental 
Health, The Pastor as Counselor, 
Spiritual Laws of Personality, The 
Minister and His Community, and The 
Church and Race Relations will take 
place at Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia, from June 30 to July 2. 
Among the participants will be Dr. 
Albert L. Meiburg, Associate Director 
for Research, Department of Pastoral 
Care, North Carolina Baptist Hos- 
pitals; Dr. Vernon Johns, Director of 
the Maryland Baptist Center and 
School of Religion, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Dr. Ralph Abernathy, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


ALCOHOL ADDICTION 


The Third Institute in Pastoral Psy- 
chology sponsored by the Department 
of Psychology of Fordham University 
will take place from June 29-July 3 at 
Fordham University and will be de- 
voted to the theme of alcohol addiction. 
Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, guest 
editor of our recent special issue on 
“Catholic Viewpoints in Pastoral Psy- 
chology” will be chairman of the con- 
ference. Among the participants will be 
The Reverend William C. Bier, S. J., 
The Reverend John C. Ford, S. J., The 
Reverend Joseph G. Keegan, S. J., and 
The Reverend John J. McCarthy, S. J. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY 
RELATIONS 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations will be 
held August 19-21, 1959, at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Dr. Aaron Rut- 
ledge, program chairman, announces 
that the theme will be “Growing Indi- 
vidual Values Within the Family.” In 
addition to general sessions with out- 
standing speakers, there will be meet- 
ings on research; parent education; 
family life education in the community, 
schools, and colleges ; religion ; cooper- 
ative nursery schools; and counseling. 
Attendance is open to all. 

For information write the National 
Council on Family Relations office, 
1219 University Avenue. S. E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


A week long summer workshop is 
being planned for August 22 to 29 by 
the Religious Counseling Center, Rock- 
ford, Michigan, directed by Pastoral 
Director Reverend H. Walter Yoder. 
It is planned for those with a good deal 
of experience in counseling and will 
have “The Challenge of Living In the 
Extended Family” as its central theme. 
A full program for every member of 
the entire family is planned at Hobby 
Crest on the west shore of beautiful 
Hamlin Lake in the heart of the resort 
area of Ludington, Michigan. Family 
cottages, served meals, and daily maid 
service will release the participants for 
a vigorous conference and good vaca- 
tion time. Persons interested in know- 
ing how a Religious Counseling Center 
Church functions could profit by this 
experience. 

Further information can be secured 
by writing the Religious Counseling 
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Center, 8930 Northland Drive, Rock- 
ford, Michigan. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN CLINICAL TRAINING 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces the establish- 
ment of three Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins Fellowships in advanced clinical 
pastoral training. These fellowships, 
totalling $19,500, have been awarded 
by Mary Louise Robbins, in memory 
of her late husband, because, “I have 
come to know of the great benefits de- 
rived from the clinical pastoral training 
programs at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
not only for the patients who need the 
help of a sensitive and understanding 
chaplain but also for the ministry as a 
whole, which benefits whenever any of 
its) members have 


increased contact 








with and knowledge of the problems of 
the mentally ill.” 

The grant is to be awarded for tw 
successive clinical 
training toward qualifying as 
lain-supervisor in a mental hospital 
The fellowships will equal the U. § 
Government stipends for such training 
at Saint Elizabeths Hospital: is 
$2800 for the first year and $3100 for 
the second year. 


years of pastoral 


a char - 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital is located 
in the nation’s capital and has long 
been known for its excellent profes- 
sional training in the field of mental 
health and the interdisciplinary ap 
proach to treatment, training, 
search programs. 


and re- 


Applicants must be graduates of an 
accredited seminary; ordained and in 
good standing with their denomina- 
tional organization; have had satisfac- 
tory parish experience ; and have com- 
pleted one quarter of 
group experience according to national 
standards. 


training in 


Inquiries should be made to the 
Superintendent, Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington 20, D. C. 


CLINCAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
PASTORAL MINISTRY 


There are still available 
Clinical Education for The 
Ministry, the Proceedings of the Fifth 
National Conference on Clinical Pas- 
toral Education, held in Atlantic City 
in 1956. These copies may be ordered 
at $2.00 apiece from any one of the fol- 
lowing: The Rev. Ernest E. Bruder, 
Protestant Chaplains Office, Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington 20, 
D. C.; The Rev. Carl R. Plack, 2633 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C.; The Rev. John M. Billinsky, 
210 Herrick Road, Newton Centre 59, 
Mass. 
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SYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

by Paul E. Johnson (Abingdon 

Press, 1959, pp. 306—$5.00) 

(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 

For well over a decade Paul John- 
son’s Psychology of Religion was the 
only comprehensive up-to-date psychol- 
ogy of religion available. Now that it 
is becoming obsolescent a timely new 
edition has appeared that not only is 
abreast of contemporary development 
but testifies to the fact that its author 
himself has developed and grown since 
the first edition appeared. Though the 
table of contents for the two editions 
are quite similar, the new volume has 
been rewritten to a considerable degree 
and incorporated fresh material at 
other points. It is a new book and a 
better book. 

The first two chapters constitute the 
iullest review of the field of the psy- 
chology of religion, past and present, 
of which the reviewer has any knowl- 
edge. This review is enriched by the 
two following chapters on “Religious 
Experience,” which consider contem- 
porary personality theorists, like All- 
port, Sullivan, Freud, Jung, and 
Moreno, whose ideas are directly or 
indirectly of importance in the field. 
However, it is Buber’s conception of 
the “I-Thou” encounter that 
tutes the most consistent thread run- 


consti- 


ning through the revised volume. 
Again mention is made at various 


points of the tension that exists be- 
tween religion as an individual and as 
a social affair. 





One of the weaknesses of the earlier 
edition was its brevity, which allowed 
for little specific illustration. Though 
this weakness is still evident, the pres- 
ent edition is immensely improved by 
the addition of more extensive case ma- 
terial, such as the account of Kagawa’s 
conversion, or effective allusions in the 
chapter on “Prayer” to The Following 
Feet by Ancilla. 

The reader will doubtless find some 
sections more interesting and stim- 
ulating than others. I particularly liked 
the chapter on ‘Prayer,’ which pos- 
tulates the psychological root of prayer 
in the early cry of the infant for help. 
There is little good psychological writ- 
ing on prayer elsewhere, and this fact 
makes the chapter noteworthy. The 
chapter on “Belief” retains Johnson’s 
argument to the effect that 
wishful thinking may even more fre- 
quently be exhibited by the atheist 
than by the theist. Unbelieving Ban- 
quos, in other words, need never shake 
their accusing locks at believers to say 
that they are the only rationalizers. 

Another good chapter is that on 
“Religion and Health,” which replaces 
the earlier chapter on “The Normal 
Personality.” It repeats some of the 
same material but adds much more, in- 
cluding an effective case illustration of 
therapy which turned on an experience 
of religious encounter. A new chapter 
on “A Religious Vocation” 


cogent 


has been 
added and is generally effective. The 
final chapter on “Religious Communi- 
ty” seems to have been completely re- 
written. Its final section lists the im- 
portant frontiers for the Psychology 
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(1) communications, 
the life of the primary group, es- 
pecially the family, (3) therapy to 
diminish social conflict, especially war, 
(4) the psychological dynamics of the 
individual, and (5): the encounter of 
person with person in preparation for 
the encounter with the divine. 

Though the book is a systematic one 
and is suitable as a text, there are a 
few subjects that might have been dealt 
with more thoroughly. One of these is 
mysticism. Any pastor, sooner or later, 
will come across puzzling accounts of 
mystical experience, and he needs some 
psychological guidance at this point. 
Another subject is the relationship of 
social class to the churches and its in- 
fluence on the individual religious life. 
Also, since the relationship of psy- 
chology and theology is in the air, there 
are some who might feel that Professor 
Johnson slights this area somewhat, 
unless one thinks of his treatment of 

Suber as a sufficient attempt to recon- 


of Religion as 
(2) 


cile psychology with theological ideas. 
3ut on the other hand, the book is 
clearly Christian in its emphasis and 
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presuppositions with many illustrative 
references to the personality of Christ 

The style is unadorned and unpre- 
tentious, at times quite pedestrian, but 
clear and direct. The scholarship of 
the book is sound, and throughout, the 
tone is one of an appropriate scholar} 
humility. It does not pretend to answer 
all the dilemmas of the Psychology of 
Religion and its relation to personality 
but propose 
leads. 

The latter idea suggests its 
those personality theorists who are un- 
willing to leave out religion in their 
consideration of human nature because 
to do so will make their tasks easier 
The book will also be useful to the 


does many suggestive 


value te 


pastor who wishes to know more about 
the psychology of religion, and he will 
find that it does not talk over his head 
The teacher will welcome it either as 
a text or for supplementary reading 
It is assured of a place in the growing 
body of contemporary literature in the 
field of the Psychology of Religion. 
-——Wa TER Houston CLARK 
Dean and Professor 
of Psychology 
Hartford School of 
Religious Education 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
ASEWORK SERVICES FOR 
CHILDREN by Henrietta L 
Gordon (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany—$5.50 ) 


There was a time not so long agi 
when the minister’s idea of the chil- 
dren’s agency was primarily in terms 
of food and shelter—the orphan asy- 
lum was its symbolic representation 
As a matter of fact, we know that there 
are still today a great many ministefs 
who think of the children’s agency im 
those terms. For them the book Dy 
Henrietta Gordon will be a revelation 


of both the breadth and depth of setv- 
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ices that are available to the minister 
and to his families through the great 
variety of children’s services which 
have been developed in this country. 

The author of Casework Services for 
Children, Henrietta Gordon, is one of 
America’s outstanding social workers. 
Through her teaching, writing, and ad- 
ministration she has herself contrib- 
uted most significantly to the develop- 
ment of the services from the days 
when food and shelter was its primary 
concern to today when the major con- 
cern of the children’s agency is to ar- 
rive at a deep understanding of the 
emotional needs of both parents and 
children and the provision of the kind 
of services which will meet both these 
emotional needs as well as the needs of 
“food and shelter.” Many of our read- 
ers will remember Mrs. Gordon’s in- 
troduction to the listing of services for 
children in our 1959 Annual Directory. 
This reviewer could do no better than 
to repeat what Mrs. Gordon then said 
about the basic principles upon which 
all child welfare services are offered: 

The primary right and responsibility 
belongs to the parents. This is as it 
should be because children need, above 
all else, to get loving care in a family 
of which they feel themselves a cher- 
ished part, and parents get the deeper 
sense of fulfillment when they are able 
to provide for their children this loving 
care. 

That no child should be removed 
rom his parents needlessly. Day care 
and homemaker service should be used 
when, with this help, the parents can 
provide a good home and prevent the 
pain of separation. However, if the 
parents are too sick or too upset to give 


the children loving care even for a part 
of the day then removal is preferred. 
Even agencies that offer only care 
away from home try to examine the 
situation with the parents to determine 
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THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
of 
RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


announces 
its 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 
SUMMER SEMINAR ON 
PASTORAL CARE 


Monday, June 1, through 
Friday, June 5, 1959 
at the 
New Clinic Quarters 


3 West 29th Street, New York I, New York 


Outstanding lecturers, seminar discussions 
and small group work-shops 


for information and applications write to: 


The Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, 
Director of Training, 
3 West 29th Street, 
New York 1, New York 











whether the various services available 
for children in their own home might 
be helpful or whether temporary sepa- 
ration will be best. 

No child should remain in the home 
which is-harmful to his growth and de- 
velopment. Even when parents have 
been neglecting thew children, wherever 
possible, efforts should be made to help 
the parents improve the home situation. 
Agencies that are called on to intervene 
where children are being abused, mis- 
treated, or otherwise neglected, except 
in dire situations where the child’s life 
may be at stake, first approach the 
parent with an offer to help them see 
what they can do to correct the harm- 
ful situation. The parents’ behavior is 
not condoned, but the agency, under- 
standing that they must be troubled, 
offers them service with the same con- 
cern for the parents’ dignity as they do 
in other kinds of situations. 

No child should be deprived of home 
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life if he can benefit by it. When a child 
has to leave his home, he is placed in a 
foster family home if he can benefit by 
it. Institutions today are used for those 
children whose relationship to adults 
has been such that their confidence in 
the adult has been broken down; for 
children who have lived such a dis- 
organized life that they need help to 
establish patterns of organized living 
with other people; for children whose 
behavior may be too difficult for the 
normal community to tolerate ; or chil- 
dren so seriously disturbed that they 
need the special service which can be 
made available with the help of psychi- 
atric consultation or treatment and with 
the advantages of a special school pro- 
gram within the instituticn until the 
child is ready to move out into normal 
community activities. 

No child should be permanently de- 
prived of a family of which he can feel 
himself a loved and cherished part. 
Children whose own parents are unable 
to make a home for them and seem un- 
able to plan to provide a home for them 
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in the future are considered for adop- 
tion. In the case of the new-born baby 
the parents or unmarried mother are 
helped to face realistically what they 
can and will plan for their children 
Adoption is also considered for older 
children and for children with physical 
handicaps if they can benefit by famil 
life and by the usual community fa- 
cilities for children. 

With wisdom as well as a great deal 
of common sense, the author then pro- 
ceeds to a study and application of 
these principles in terms of the great 
variety of children’s needs as our com- 
munities face them today. A mere list- 
ing of the chapter headings in this book 
will indicate the breadth of these needs 
as well as the activities of these agen- 
cies: The Importance of Parents and 
Home, The Children’s 
Casework Service, Intake Problems in 
Foster Care, Boarding Care 
Help to the Parents, Boarding Home 
Care: Help to the Child, The 
ing Home and the Boarding Parents, 
Institutional Care: Help to the Par- 
ents, The Child in the Institution, 
Adoption: Help to the Parents, Adop- 
tion: Help to the Child, The Adoptive 
Parents and Their Home, Day Care as 
a Social Service, Supervised Home- 
maker Service, Protective Service: In- 
take Problems, Services to Neglectful 

arents, Casework for Children in 
Their Own Homes, Helping the Child 
at Home. 


Elements of 
I I< yme 


Board- 


an invaluable reference vol- 
ume for the minister in his work with 
his people. What is even more im- 
portant, however, is that the ministef 
himself can learn a great deal from this 
thoughtful discussion in terms of his 
own pastoral counseling. 


This is 


SIMON DONIGER 
Editor 


Pastoral Psycholog\ 
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ROM DEATH -CAMP TO 
EXISTENTIALISM by Viktor 
E. Frankl. (Beacon Press, 1959, pp. 


111—-$3.00) 


(The following review is the Preface 
to Dr. Frankl’s book.) 


Dr. Frankl, author-psyclmatrist, 
sometimes asks his patients who suffer 
from a multitude of torments great and 
small, “Why do you not commit sui- 
cide?” From their answers he can 
often find the guide-line for his psy- 
chotherapy : in one life there is love for 
one’s children to tie to; in another life, 
a talent to be used; in a third, perhaps 
only lingering memories worth pre- 
serving. To weave these slender 
threads of a broken life into a firm pat- 
tern of meaning and responsibility is 
the object and challenge of logotherapy, 
which is Dr. Frankl‘s own version of 
modern existential analysis. 

he present dramatic chapter from 
his life deals with his discovery of logo- 
therapy. As a longtime prisoner in 
bestial concentration camps he found 
himself stripped to naked existence. 
Most of his family, his wife and many 
of his friends died in camps or were 
sent to the gas ovens. How could he— 
every possession lost, every value des- 
troyed, suffering from hunger, cold and 
brutality, hourly expecting extermina- 
tion—how could he find life worth pre- 
serving? A psychiatrist who personally 
has faced such extremity is a psychia- 
trist worth listening to. He, if anyone, 
should be able to view our human con- 
dition wisely and with compassion. Dr. 
Frankl’s words have a_ profoundly 
honest ring, for they rest on experi- 
ences too deep for deception. What he 
has to say gains in prestige because of 
his present position on the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Vienna 
and because of the renown of the logo- 
therapy clinics that today are spring- 
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ing up in many lands, patterned on his 
own famous Neurological Policlinic in 
Vienna. 

One cannot help but compare Viktor 
Frankl’s approach to theory and thera- 
py with the work of his predecessor, 
Sigmund Freud. Both physicians con- 
cern themselves primarily with the 
nature and cure of neuroses. Freud 
finds the root of these distressing dis- 
orders in the anxiety caused by con- 
flicting and unconscious motives. 
Frankl distinguishes several forms of 
neurosis, and traces some of them (the 
nodgenic neuroses) to the failure of 
the sufferer to find meaning and a 
sense of responsibility in his existence. 
Freud stresses frustration in the sexual 
life; Frankl, frustration in the “‘will- 
to-meaning.”” In Europe today there is 
a marked turning away from Freud 
and a widespread embracing of existen- 
tial analysis, which takes several related 
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forms—the school of logotherapy be- 
ing one. It is characteristic of Frankl’s 
tolerant outlook that he does not re- 
pudiate Freud, but builds gladly on his 
contributions ; nor does he quarrel with 
other forms of existential therapy, but 
welcomes kinship with them. 

The present narrative, brief though 
it is, is artfully constructed and grip- 
ping. On two occasions I have read it 
through at a single sitting, unable to 
break away from its spell. Somewhere 
beyond the midpoint of the story Dr. 
Frankl introduces his own philosophy 
of logotherapy. He introduces it 
gently into the continuing narrative 
that only after finishing the book does 
the reader realize that here is an essay 
of profound depth, and not just one 
brutal tale of concentration 
It leads one into the author’s 
writings 


SO 


more 
camps. 
systematic on logotherapy, 
which are voluminous though, unfor- 
tunately, for the most part now avail- 
able only in German. 

Yet even from this autobiographical 
fragment the reader learns much. He 
learns what a human being does when 
he suddenly realizes he has “nothing 
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to lose except his so ridiculously naked 
life.” Frankl’s description of the mixed 
flow of emotion and apathy is arrest- 
ing. First to the rescue comes a cold 
detached curiosity one’s 
fate. Swiftly, too, come strategies t 
preserve the remnants of 
thouglr the chances of surviving are 
slight. Hunger, humiliation, fear and 
deep anger at injustice are 


concerning 


one’s life 


rendered 
tolerable by closely guarded images of 
beloved persons, by religion, by a grim 
sense of humor, and even by glimpses 
of the healing beauties of 
tree or a sunset. 


nature—a 
sut these moments of comfort & 
not establish the will to live unless they 
help the prisoner make larger sense out 
of his apparently senseless suffering. It 
is here that we encounter the central 
theme of existentialism: to live is t 
suffer, to survive is to find meaning in 
the suffering. If there is a purpose in 
life at all, there must be a purpose in 
suffering and in dying. But no man can 
tell another what this purpose is. Each 
must find out for himself, and must ac- 
cept the responsibility that his answer 
prescribes. If he succeeds he will con- 


tinue to grow in spite of all indignities 
Frankl is fond of quoting Nietzsche, 
“He who has a why to live can bear 
with almost any how.” 

In the concentration camp every citf- 
cumstance to the 
prisoner lose his hold. All the familiar 


conspires make 
goals in life are snatched away. What 
alone remains is “‘the last of 
freedoms” —the ability to “choose one’s 


human 


attitude in a given set of circum 
stances.” This ultimate freedom, recog- 
nized by the ancient Stoics as well as 
by modern existentialists, takes of 
vivid significance in Frankl’s story 

As a psychotherapist, the author, of 
course, wants to know how men ca! 


he helped to achieve this distinctivel) 
human capacity. How can one awaken 
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in a patient the feeling that he is re- 
sponsible to life for something, how- 
ever grim his circumstances may be? 
Frankl gives us a moving account of 
one collective therapeutic session he 
held with his fellow prisoners. The 
technique of existential analysis is, 
however, a large problem in itself, and 
is treated elsewhere in the growing 
literature of the subject. 

Unlike many European existential- 
ists, Frankl is neither pessimistic nor 
antireligious. On the contrary, for a 
writer who faces fully the ubiquity of 
suffering and the forces of evil, h« 
takes a surprisingly hopeful view of 
man’s capacity to transcend his pre- 
dicament and adequate 
guiding truth. 

I recommend this little book heart- 
ily, for it is a gem of dramatic narra- 
tive, focused upon the deepest of hu- 
man problems. It has literary 
philosophical merit and provides a 
compelling introduction to the most 
significant psychological movement of 
our day. 


discover an 


and 


—Gorpon W. ALLPorT 
Professor of Psycholoqy 
Harvard University 


Man of the Month 

(Continued from page 6) 
first national conference on clinical 
pastoral education, in Pittsburgh in 
June, 1944. In 1945 he received his 
Master’s of Science degree at the 
School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and was received into the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church in 
the States. 

After a year’s service as Superin- 
tendent of the Jennie Clarkson Home 
for Children he was called by the 
Episcopal Church, at it national level 
of policy-making and guidance of 
diocesan and local work, to become the 
Executive Secretary of the Division of 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Health and Welfare Service in the De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations, 
at the Church’s National Council head- 
quarters in New York. For five years 
Purdie’s technical knowledge and quiet 
personal warmth was used to fit the 
proper people to positions, to inau- 
gurate social work and clinical pastoral 
training for the clergy, to raise stand- 
ards of personnel and administration in 
church-related social agencies and in- 
stitutions, and to put relations between 
the churches and social agencies at the 
local level on a constructive footing. 
In 1949 he published his Episcopal 
Social HW’ elfare Today. 

Arnold Purdie, however, not 
one to stay indefinitely in a bureau- 
cratic role, even though he appreciated 
how vitally important that role is in a 
highly interdependent society. For him 
there had to be something a little closer 
to the things he served, a little more 
in the way of involvement and inter- 
personal acivity; something more hu- 
man and personal. In 1951 he accepted 
a call to become director of the Phila- 
delphia [Episcopal City Mission and, at 
the same time, secretary of the Chris- 
tian Social Relations department of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. He continues 


Was 


in these two posts, plus many other re- 
lated services, living outside the city at 
Upper Darby with his wife, Isabel, and 
their two children. 


It tells us a lot about him that Ar- 
nold Purdie can succeed without con- 
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flict and mutual paralysis as between an 
essentially pastoral task in meeting in- 
dividual needs through the institutions 
and casework agencies of the City Mis- 
sion, and at the same time be giving 
leadership in the necessarily more con- 
troversial and touchy prophetic area of 
the Social Relations department, deal- 
ing with race relations, war and peace, 
labor-management problems, housing 
policy, and other “social action” issues. 
He directs with mounting success and 
effectiveness such diverse enterprises as 
a Family Counseling Service, an In- 
stitutional Chaplaincy Service, All 
Saints’ Hospital for Treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, a Children’s Serv- 
ice (once, when he arrived in Philadel- 
phia, a segregated program for white 
children only, but by Purdie now in- 
tegrated), a home for the aged and 
convalescent, and a largely volunteer 
program of Church Work Among the 
Blind. 

He isn’t church-bound. He is on the 
board of the Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia District ; of the Keene 
Home ; the Seamen’s Church Institute ; 
the Sheltering Arms; the Houston 
Foundation; the Sklar School which 
educates emotionally disturbed children 
—a very original kind of service with 
an inter-faith board, Christian and 
Jewish. He is also vice-chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Adoption 
Standards to the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Welfare, and he 
goes up to New York regularly as 
chairman of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Churches. 

This is a period or stage in our 
American social and cultural develop- 
ment when we are doing some serious 
thinking about a holistic view of people 
and are exploring inter-disciplinary 
analyses and approaches to human 
needs—to both their physical and their 
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psychological welfare. There is nobody 
in American public life, and no builder 
in church life, who better exemplifies 
how to pull together, in unitary fash. 
ion, the social and personal dimensions, 
the range from youth to maturity and 
age, the pastoral and prophetic sides 
of religious ministry, the marriage oj 
technical competence and _ practical 
service. His major paper, “The Min. 
ister and Community Services,” in this 
issue Of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, is an 
important event in the literature of 
church service and pastoral care. 
—JOSEPH FLETCHER 


Editerial 
(Continued from page 8) 

course, arises from the prophecy, and 
the difficulty arises from the fact that 
the two go together in the Biblical wit- 
and ministry. The solution is 
usually to truncate the ministry—a 
solution as old as the conflict between 
the priestly and prophetic traditions 
described even in the Bible itself. 

Here, then, is a profoundly disturb- 
ing issue confronting pastoral psy- 
chology in our times. How can we be 


ness 





faithful in creative balance to both pas- | 


toral care and prophecy, to persons | 


and to their social existence ? How cai 
we avoid falsifying both human per- 
sonality and our own ministry by only 
individualizing human needs? How 
shall we break loose from the soft, 
simple, intramural White Coat self- 
image? From the institutional, womb- 
like, controlled situation, into the rich 
excitements of the open community 
where people really are? In full loving 
obedience to the claims of “persons’ 
(i.e., social individuals, members) how 
shall we fulfill a ministry which meets 
them in their fulness—in their com- 
munity, industrial, educational and 
political “reality situation?” 
—JOsEPH FLETCHER 
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books."—Drew Gateway $4.75 
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Sy Seward Hiltner 
THE CHRISTIAN SHEPHERD 


Written by a Chicago university professor who is also Pas- 
toral Consultant for this magazine, here is a_ practical new 
exploration of some areas of Christian shepherding which have 
not been treated by present-day writers. These include class 
structure and its bearing on shepherding, shepherding or- 
ganization men and rebels, and shepherding through fellow- 


ship. $3 


fhlso by Dr. Hiltner: 
PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


An important study providing a theological orientation for pastoral work. “Shot 
through with wisdom for the parish minister.”"—JULIAN N. Harri $4 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 


“Few books touch the topic of counseling in general from a sounder viewpoint 
than this volume.”—Pastoral Psychology $3 


THE COUNSELOR IN COUNSELING 


“This is a good book for those who are beginning their study of the subject.”— 
Duke Divinity School Bulletin $3 


Sy Pad &. Johnson 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


A completely revised and enlarged edition of a book that gained immediate ac 
ceptance when it was first published. In two new chapters this well-known scholar 
presents a fresh approach to various psychologies of religion current today, and he 
discusses the problem of the sense of religious vocation. $5 


ptlee by Dr, Jokucou: 7 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PASTORAL CARE oF RELIGION 


“This book belongs on the basic shelf of pastoral theology 


Revised and Enlarged 


“In Personality and Religion Paul E. Johnson has written his 
best book.”—Pastoral Psychology $4.50 





Order from your bookstore 
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From the Edétor 


Don’t look ... 


for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY during July and August, as the journal is not pub 
lished during those two months—but you can look forward with anticipatiog 
to our fall and winter issues, which will begin in September with a special 
Issue on: 
Pastoral Psychology and the Rural Ministry 
Guest edited by Olin T. Binkley 
Professor of Christian Sociology and Ethics 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Contents 


The Task of the Church 
by Outrn T. BINKLEY 
The Rural Pastor as Counselor 
by Wayne E., Oates 
Southern Baptist Theo. Seminary 
Education for the Rural Ministry 
by RicHarp O. Comrort 


Sec’y for Village Church—Community 


Services, Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
Parish Minister’s Self-Image and 
Variability in Community Culture 

by SAMUEL W. BiIzzarD 

Princeton Theo. Seminary 


Guiding a Rural Church in a 
World of Change 
by GarLanpb A. HENDRICKS 
Southeastern Baptist Theo. Seminary 
Counseling Needs in the Rural Parish 
by La Roy E. SEAVER 
Big Springs Methodist Church 
Big Springs, Nebraska 


The Physician and the Minister : 
Workin~ Partners 
by WitttaAm B. Oc Lessy, JR 
Union Theo. Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


Other special issues in the works are— 
THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION (Part 2) 
guest edited by Dr. Carroll A. Wise, Garrett Biblical Institute 
THE MINISTER AND PREMARITAL COUNSELING 
guest edited by Dr. Paul E. Johnson, Boston University School of Theology 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AND WORSHIP SERVICES 
guest edited by Oren H. Baker, Dean, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
So—you see—we have a busy summer ahead of us in our attempt to make 
the journal as meaningful to you as it can be. It will be made even more meat 
ingful if you will write to us and tell us what you would like to have next yeaf 
that we have either not covered, or have not covered well—and don’t forget to 
talk to your colleagues—the psychiatrist and physician in your community— 
about PASTORAL PSyCHOLOGy. If possible, get them to subscribe. They will be 
grateful to you. 
Meanwhile, we wish all of our readers a happy and restful summer 
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